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The  wise  house- 
wife knows  the 
importance  of 
always  keeping  a 
good  supply  of 
Windsor  Dairy 
Salt  on  hand. 

She  knows  that 
Windsor  Salt 
makes  the  best 
butter — and  she  is  not  satisfied  to  make 
any  other. 

Windsor  Dairy  Salt  is  both  a money- 
maker and  a money-saver. 

It  makes  money  for  farmers  and  dairy- 
men because  it  makes  butter  that  brings 
the  best  prices. 

It  saves  money  for  them  because,  being 
absolutely  pure,  it  requires  less  to  properly 
salt  the  butter.  39 
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The  Rural  Telephone 


WHY  YES  

WE’LL  5E  xome,  cohe  Ti^ht  ouek,' 


The  above  sketch  is  one  of  32  which  appear  in  “Canada 
and  the  Telephone,”  a book  intended  to  illustrate  the  value 
of  a telephone  in  the  rural  home  and  a copy  of  which  we 
will  send  you  on  application. 

It  is  generally  recognized  now  that  a telephone  on  the 
farm  or  in  the  rural  district  is  of  more  real  value  to  the 
subscriber  than  a telephone  is  to  the  man  in  the  city. 

Hundreds  of  localities  throughout  Ontario  have  appreci- 
ated this  and  are  to-day  operating  their  own  telephone  systems.  A local  (telephone  system 
changes  the  complexion  of  both  business  and  social  life  in  the  rural  district. 

We  manufacture  telephone  equipment  in  the  City  of  Toronto,  and  we  also  handle 
everything  in  the  way  of  construction  material  for  the  building  of  a telephone  line. 
Everything  we  send  out  is  guaranteed  as  first-class. 

Our  Canadian  made  telephone  we  believe  is  the  superior  of  anything  on  the  market, 
and  as  a Canadian  industry  we  are  proud  of  the  fact. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  building  of  a telephone  line  or  the  establishing  of  a tele- 
phone system,  write  us.  Our  engineers  will  gladly  furnish  full  information.  Our  No.  2 
Bulletin  tells  how  to  construct  and  'equip  rural  lines.  It  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  upon 
request- 

Canadian  Independent  Telephone  Co.  Ltd. 


DUNCAN  STREET, 


TQRONTO. 
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What  Should  a Good 
Cream  Separator  Do? 

A GOOD  CREAM  SEPARATOR  SHOULD  SKIM  CLOSE.  The 
Frictionless  Empire  skims  to  a trace.  It  gets  30  per  cent,  more  cream 
than  old  style  methods. 

A GOOD  CREAM  SEPARATOR  SHOULD  BE  EASY  TO  CLEAN 
THOROUGHLY.  The  few  skimming  devices  of  the  Frictionless  Em- 
pire are  as  easily  and  thoroughly  washed  as  a glass  tumbler. 

A GOOD  CREAM  SEPARATOR  SHOULD  SAVE  YOU  WORK. 
The  Frictionless  Empire  does  the  skimming  in  a fraction  of  the  time 
required  by  old  style  methods. 

A GOOD  CREAM  SEPARATOR  SHOULD  BE  DURABLE.  The 
average  cost  per  Empire  machine  has  been  but  17c.  per  year  for  re- 
pairs (outside  of  rubber  rings  and  brushes)  during  twenty  years  of 
service. 


The  EMPIRE  Line  FREE 


of  cream  separators  embraces  all  sizes  in  Frictionless  Empire  (cone 
method)  and  Empire  Disc— EVERYTH  I NG  THAT’S  GOOD  IN  CREAM 
SEPARATORS.  Every  Empire  separator  carries  with  it  a guarantee 
as  good  as  a gold  bond.  Some  day  you’ll  own  an  Empire — the  sooner 
the  more  money  you’ll  make. 

The  Empire  Cream  Separator  Company  of  Canada*  Limited 


SUSSEX,  N.B.  MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG 


CATALOGUE 
No.  9 

— A big  book  giv- 
ing all  the  facts 
about  cone  and  disc 
separators.  A book 
worth  money  to 
you. 


The  sectional 
cut  shows  why 
The  Spramotor 
Hand  Sprayer 
is  so  effective, 
simple  and  dur- 
able. It  will 
last  as  long  as 
required  for 
painting,  white- 
washing, orch- 
ard, potato,  and 
mustard  spray- 
ing. There  are 
more  Spramo- 
tors  in  use  in 
Canada  than  all 
others  com- 
bined. It  has  agitator, 
which  thoroughly  mixes 
the  paint  or  chemicals 
before  they  are  ap- 
plied, which  acts  in- 
dependently of-  the  motor 
It  has  brass  independent 
ball  valves,  which  re- 
main tight  in  use.  The 
plunger  has  stood  ten 
years’  test. 

Free  catalogue. 


This  shows  another  style  of  Spramotor,  ar- 
ranged for  spraying  potatoes  four  rows  at  a 
time,  with  three  nozzles  to  a row,  two  from 
below,  and  one  from  above,  for  each  row. 
Arranged  for  one  or  two  horses.  Will  be 
found  most  economical,  efficient  and  durable 
tool  for  this  purpose.  Can  be  also  arranged 
for  vineyard,  orchard,  or  weed  destruction, 
by  a simple  change  of  accessories.  It  has 
more  genuine  points  of  merit  in  it,  and  is 
capable  of  doing  a greater  range  of  work, 
than  any  other  device  of  its  character. 

Full  particulars  on  application. 


Spramotor  Works 

68-70  King  Street  - London,  Canada 
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Schumacher  Feed  for  Flogs 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  you  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  selecting 
the  feed  you  are  going  to  use  for  your  spring  pigs.  If  you  are  to  obtain  the  very  best 
results  from  your  feeding,  care  must  be  taken  to  secure  that  feed  which  will  provide  the 
most  nourishment  and  growing  powers.  You  may  possibly  have  been  a feeder  of  Middlings 
or  other  such  feed  and  have  obtained  fairly  good  results.  Would  you  be  willing  to  give 
another  feed  a fair  trial,  which  can  be  had  at  a lower  price  and  which  will  give  you  better 
satisfaction.  SCHUMACHER  FEED  (corn,  oats  and  barley)  is  without  doubt  the  best 
hog  feed  that  is  to  be  had  to-day,  price  considered.  Read  the  letter  we  received  from  one 
of  the  most  prominent  feeders  in  the  Eastern  townships. 

Ulverton,  Quebec,  March  8th,  1911. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Peterboro,  Ont.: 

Dear  Sirs, — I have  used  large  quantities  of  SCHUMACHER  FEED  the  past  three 
years  for  hogs,  and  recently  fed  six  spring  pigs  on  Middlings  until  they  were  four  months 
old,  then  on  SCHUMACHER,  killing  them  at  ten  months,  and  they  dressed  four  hundred 
pounds  each.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  A.  ELLIOTT.  ! 

P.  S. — I now  have  eight  fall  pigs  six  months  old,  fed  entirely  on  SCHUMACHER 
that  will  dress  two  hundred  pounds  each. 

We  give  you  the  above  just  as  we  received  it.  You  may  think  the  weights  mentioned 
are  excessive  but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  they  are  correct.  It  looks  to  us  that 
SCHUMACHER  FEED  was  so  good  that  the  six  pigs  could  not  help  but  make  real  hogs 
of  themselves. 

It’s  worth  a trial.  Ask  your  dealer  for  some  to-day? 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO.,  Peterboro,  Ont. 


THE  KEMP  MANURE  SPREADER 


Equipped  with  the 
Graded,  Reversible, 
Self-sharpening  Flat- 
tooth  Cylinder.  One- 
third  lighter  in  draft 
than  any  other  spread- 
er. Let  us  send  you  a 
booklet  about  it,  free. 
Write  to-day. 


The  W.  I.  Kemp  Company, 


Limited 


Stratford  Ontario. 
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THE  PAGE  WIRE  FENCE  COMPANY  LIMITED 

HEAD  OFFICE  MS WORKS  WALKEKV1LLE  CANADA  BRANCHES  TORONTO  MONTREAL  JA  ST.JOHN 


NORTH 

WEST 

DISTRIBUTOR 

R.LANGTRY 

WINNIPEG 


LARGEST  FENCE  AND  GATE  WORKS  IN  THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 
COPY  OF  LARGEST  FENCE  CATALOGUE  EVER  PUBLISHED  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 


LONDON 

Cement  Drain 
Tile  Machine 


This  Machine  Makes  All  Sizes 
Tile  from  3 ins.  to  16  ins. 

in  diameter,  and 
from  12  in  to  24  ins. 
long. 


All  Tile  are  packed 
perfectly  hard.  Our 
Patent  Packer  does 
the  work. 


There  are  large 
profits  in  the  manu- 
facture of  concrete 
tile. 


If  you  are  interest- 
ed let  us  give  you 
full  particualrs. 


We  also  manufac- 
ture Concre'e  Mix- 
ers, Concrete  Block 
Machines,  Concrete 
Brick  M achines, 


Sill,  Step  and  Window  Cap  Mould,  Sewer  Pipe  Moulds, 
Gasoline  Engines,  and  a full  line  of  Concrete  Machinery. 


London  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd. 

19  MARMORA  ST.,  LONDON,  CANADA 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Concrete  Machinery  in  Canada 


A HIGH  GRADE 

ESTABLISHMENT  FOR  THE 

PRINTING 

Of  CATALOGS,  BOOKS  and 
COMMERCIAL  JOB  WORK 


Society  and  College 
Work  a Specialty. 

R.  G.  McLean 

26-34  LOMBARD  STREET, 

TORONTO,  - - ONTARIO 

Telephone,  Main  6C7  ^3v\ 
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FREE  WIND  POWER 


Canadian  Airmotor 

Did  it  ever  occur  ito  you  just  'how 
much  power  you  can  get  from  the 
wind  if  you  have  a wind  mill  that  is 
so  constructed  that  it  will  use  all  the 
power  of  the  wind. . 'That  is  what  the 
Canadian  Air  Motor  will  dio.  You 
should  know  about  it. 

Write  for  our  big  new  illustrated 
Catalogue.  It’s  FREE. 

Ontario  Wind  Engine  & Pump  Co. 

LIMITED 

WINNIPEG,  TORONTO,  CALGARY. 


SWEATER 

COATS 

AND 

SWEATERS 

In  all  Styles 
and  Colors 

JERSEY 

HOSE 

AND 

ATHLETIC 

SUITS 

Made  in  Club 
Colors  to  order, 
with  special 
club  insignia. 

Designs  sub- 
mitted. 

Get  our  Cata- 
logue ar.d 
Prices. 


SCOTT  KNITTING  COMPANY 

352  Queen  St  W.,  Toronto 
Phone  Main  4440 


ONTARIO 

VETERINARY 

COLLEGE 


Temperance  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 


Established  1862 

Controlled  by  the  Provincial  Government 
of  Ontario.  Affiliated  with  the  University  of 
Toronto.  The  course  of  study  extends 
through  three  college  years. 

Calendar  with  information  will  be  mailed 
free  on  application. 

E.  A.  A.  GRANGE,  V.  S.,  M.  S. 
Principal. 
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Root  Crops  (or  Farm  Stock 


We  make  a distinct  specialty  of  ROOT  SEEDS,  and  are  careful  to  see  that 
our  stocks  keep  pace  with  all  the  advancements  being  made  from  year  to 
year.  Anyone  wanting  the  best  should  insist  on 


Steele,  Briggs’  “Royal  Giant”  Sugar  Beet. 

Steele,  Briggs’  “Prize  Mammoth  Long  Red”  Mangel. 
Steele,  Briggs’  “Giant  Yellow  Oval”  Mangel. 

Steele,  Briggs’  “Giant  Yellow  Globe”  Mangel,  and 
Steele,  Briggs’  “Giant  White  Sugar”  Mangel. 


No  other  Root  crops  produce  so  large  an  amount  of  desirable  cattle  food 
for  winter  'feeding-  Insist  on  having  them — they’re  the  best — refuse  substi- 
tutes and  others  said  to  be  just  as  good. 


Sold  by  leading  Merchants  everywhere  in  Canada. 

Steele,  Briggs  Seed  Co.  united 

HAMILTON  TORONTO  WINNIPEG 
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Canada  and  the  World’s  Peace  Movement 

W.  L.  SMITH,  EDITOR  WEEKLY  SUN,  TORONTO, 


ALL  Canadians  profess  a desire  to 
see  peace  maintained.  As  to 
some  of  the  methods  proposed 
with  a view  of  attaining  this  end  there 
is  room  for  question.  'Some  there  are 
who  would  have  Canada  create  a naval 
armament  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
Great  Britain  to  keep  on  the  high  seas 
a navy  equal  to  that  of  any  two  other 
powers  combined.  They  would  also 
have  us  create  an  army  available  at  all 
times  for  service  in  possible  Imperial 
wars.  They  say  with  this  done  the 
Empire  would  be  in  a position  to  en- 
force peace  by  the  threatened  use  of 
the  mailed  fist. 

Any  attempt  to  establish  peace  in 
this  way  must  prove  futile;  and  for  tWro 
reasons. 

In  the  first  place  all  history,  from 
the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  Na- 
poleon I.,  proves  that  peace  cannot  be 
permanently  maintained  through  the 
preponderance  of  any  one  power.  If 
the  end  we  all  desire  is  to  be  brought 
about  it  must  be  by  general  agreement 
among  the  nations ; not  by  any  one  na- 
tion, or  any  two  nations,  assuming  the 
role  of  big  policeman  towards  the  rest. 
It  is  not  in  human  nature,  either  in  in- 
dividuals or  in  nations,  to  assent  to 
arbitrary  rule  even  for  so  beneficient  a 
purpose  as  the  preservation  of  peace. 
International  peace,  to  be  permanent, 
must  have  as  its  basis  international  co- 
operation. 


In  t'he  second  place  the  Canada  of  to- 
day, and  still  more  the  Canada  of  to- 
morrow, cannot,  in  my  judgment,  be 
tied  up  to  any  such  scheme  of  Imperial- 
ism as  the  one  proposed.  The  present 
character  of  our  population  and  the 
changes  in  this  respect  that  are  taking" 
place,  present  insuperable  obstacles  in 
the  way.  Fifty  years  ago  in  Ontario 
the  word  “home”  meant  England,  Ire- 
land or  Scotland,  because  most  of  the 
people  then  ‘here  had  come  from  Great 
Britain.  To-day,  in  this  ,t'he  most 
British  of  the  nine  Provinces  now 
forming  the  Dominion,  the  majority  of 
those  of  active  age  represent  the  third 
generation  at  least  on  Canadian  soil. 
Moreover,  while  the  great  majority  of 
us  are  still  of  British  ancestry,  there  is 
a large  and  growing  minority  made  up 
of  people  from  continental  Europe,  as 
witness  St.  John’s  ward  in  this  city. 
In  the  Western  Provinces  it  is  probable 
that  at  least  a third  of  the  population  is 
from  the  United  States  and  that  not 
less  than  one-tenth  is  from  continental 
Europe.  The  admixture  of  alien  ele- 
ments is  going  to  proportionately  in- 
crease, and,  as  years  pass,  even  the 
native  born,  of  British  ancestry  in  On- 
tario and  the  West,  will. find  their  in- 
terests more  and  more  centered  in  the 
land  of  their  adoption  with  a conse- 
quent lessening  of  concern  in  the  land 
of  their  fathers.  All  this  being  so, 
even  if  there  were  no  Quebec  to  be 
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considered,  Canada  is  bound  to  be 
drawn  away  from  the  things  which 
concern  Imperial  statesmen  in  India,  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in  Egypt. 

This  does  not  mean  that  this  coun- 
try will  lose  interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  world  peace  and  in  the  bless- 
ings that  may  be  thereby  secured  for 
Great  Britain  in  common  with  all 
humanity.  But  the  Dominion  will 
work  along  different  lines  than  those 
marked  out  for  her  by  those  who  would 
rest  peace  on  force.  The  appeal  of  the 
Canadian  people  will  be  to  reason  and 
justice  rather  than  to  the  god  of  bat- 
tles. And  circumstances  are  such  as  to 
enable  us  to  play  a leading  part  in  this 
other  and  'better  way.  We  are  not 
cursed  with  a heritage  of  hates  arising 
from  past  wars.  There  is  not,  on  the 
northern  half  of  this  continent,  any  of 
the  race  hatreds  such  as  exist  between 
France  and  Germany.  Not  only  are 
we  free  from  the  germs  left  by  past 
wars — the  most  prolific  source  from 
which  wars  are  bred — -but  we  are  abso- 
lutely invulnerable  against  attack  save 
from  one  source.  The  alleged  danger 
of  invasion  by  'Germany  on  the  one 
side  or  Japan  on  the  other,  is  based  on 
nothing  more  substantial  than  dis- 
ordered imagination  or  a nightmare 
following  on  indigestion.  Ten  years 
ago  it  taxed  the  resources  of  Great 
Britain,  backed  by  the  colonies,  to 
subdue  two  South  African  States  with 
a combined  population  less  than  that 
of  Toronto;  and  this,  although  the 
ports  leading  to  the  hostile  territory 
were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Brit- 
ish. Now,  then,  could  Germany  or 
Japan,  with  no  landing  place  already 
in  possession,  with  only  one-sixth  the 
tonnage  available  for  transporting 
tioops  that  Britain  possessed  at  the 
time  of  the  South  African  war,  expect 
to  conquer  7,000,000  Canadians? 


The  only  country  in  a position  to 
make  serious  war  in  Canada  is  the 
LTnited  'States,  and  against  the  United 
States  we  possess  a better  defence  than 
could  be  secured  by  a line  of  fortifica- 
tions along  the  border  and  fleets  of 
Dreadnoughts  on  two  oceans.  This 
defence  is  found  in  a common  lan- 
guage ; common  ideals,  in  the  union  of 
our  church  and  fraternal  societies,  in 
family  ties,  in  the  presence  of  a million 
and  a half  Candians  in  the  United 
States  and  three-quarters  of  a million 
Americans  in  Canada. 

Canada,  then,  free  from  all  danger  of 
attack,  is  acting  in  concert  with  the 
United  States,  in  a position  to  give  a 
powerful  impetus  to  the  movement 
making  for  world  peace.  These  two 
countries  have,  indeed,  already  set  a 
splendid  example  for  the  nations  of 
the  old  world  in  this  particular.  Ever 
since  1818  the  Great  Lakes  uniting 
these  kindred  peoples  have  been  free 
from  the  presence  of  war  ships.  The 
frowning  fortresses  once  found  here 
and  there  along  the  boundary  dividing' 
them  are  falling  into  decay.  Recently 
the  Dominion  and  Republic  have  gone 
further ; in  what  is  known  as  the 
Water  Ways  Treaty,  but  which  de- 
serves a more  comprehensive  title, 
they  have  provided  in  advance  the 
machinery  for  settling,  by  a joint 
tribunal,  with  reference  to  the  Hague 
if  necessary,  of  any  question  that  may 
hereafter  arise  between  them.  They 
actually  have  settled,  through  the 
Hague,  a question  relating  to  sea  coast 
fisheries  which  had  been  a constant 
source  of  irritation  for  100  years  and 
settled  it  in  a way  that  has  met  the 
cordial  approval  of  educated  public 
opinion  on  both  sides  of  the  line. 

One  thing  more  these  kindred  na- 
tions should  do.  The  centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  end  of  one  war  that  has 
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taken  place  between  them  will  soon 
occur.  On  both  sides  of  the  line  ill- 
advised  people  are  urging  the  adoption 
of  a course  that  may,  in  a measure, 
fan  into  fresh  life  the  dying  embers  of 
past  fires,  On  the  American  side  it  is 
proposed  by  some  to  celebrate  Terry’s 
victory  over  the  British  fleet  on  Lake 
Erie.  On  the  Canadian  side  there  are 
proposals  to  celebrate  the  Canadian 
victories  of  Queenston  Heights  and 
Lundy’s  Lane.  Would  it  not  be  more 
in  keeping  with  the  civilization  of  this 
20th  century  of  the  Christian  era  to 
hold  an  international  Thanksgiving  for 
a hundred  years  of  peace,  and  to  con- 
nect with  this  a solemn  covenant  that 
the  peace  so  long  maintained  shall 
never  again  be  broken.” 

The  Latin  'States  of  South  America, 
which  we  have  been  wont  to  look  upon 
as  inferior  to  us  in  civilization,  have 
really  outstripped  us  in  the  'better  way. 
Near  the  close  of  the  last  century 
Chili  and  Argentine  were  brought  to 
the  verge  of  war  over  a boundary  dis- 
pute. In  both  countries  there  was  arm- 
ing in  feverish  haste  on  sea  and  land; 
m both  a conflct  was  believed  to  be  in- 
evitable. Then  beter  counsels  pre- 
vailed. The  ’British  Ministers  at  the 
two  capitals  appealed  for  peace.  The 
appeal  was  vigorously  supported  by 
two  Catholic  bishops — one  in  Chili  and 
the  other  in  Argentine.  A special  ap- 
peal was  made  on  Easter  Sunday  to  the 
conscience  and  Christian  spirit  of  both 
peoples.  The  appeal  was  heard;  the 
question  in  dispute  was  left  to  the  de- 
cision of  King  Edward,  and  his  deci- 
sion was  accepted  by  both  nations. 
Then  armies  were  disbanded,  battle- 
ships were  sold,  an  arsenal  was  turned 
into  an  industrial  school.  And  some- 
thing else  was  done.  'Cannon  created 
for  war  were  cast  into  the  melting  pot 
and  from  this  pot  came  forth  a giant 


figuie  of  The  Christ,  and  this  statue 
was  erected  at  the  highest  point  in  the 
Andes  at  the  very  centre  of  what  had 
been  the  disputed  territory.  On  this 
statue  were  carved  the  words : “Sooner 
shall  these  mountains  crumble  into 
dust  than  Argentines  and  'Chileans 
break  the  peace  to  which  they  have 
pledged  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Christ 
the  Redeemer.”  The  noblest  monu- 
ment, with  the  grandest  inscription 
elected  in  the  history  of  the  race. 
Would  it  not  be  well  if,  instead  of 
erecting  memorials  on  battlefields,  we 
were,  at  the  coming  centennial  of 
peace,  to  erect  a monument  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  such  as 
that  now  standing  between  Chili  and 
Argentine?  An  action  such  as  that, 
attracting  as  it  would  world-wide  at- 
tention, could  hardly  fail  to  give  an 
impetus  to  world-wide  peace. 

Some  of  the  other  Latin  American 
States  have  set  an  example  of  another 
kind — one  which  does  not  appeal  to 
sentiment  or  conscience  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  the  one  just  noted — but  one 
that  is,  perhaps,  more  practical. 
Some  four  or  five  of  the  petty  states  of 
Central  America,  each  independent  of 
the  other,  have  established  a joint  In- 
ternational Court  for  the  adjudication 
of  questions  arising  between  them. 
This  International  Court,  as  I under- 
stand it,  stands  somewhat  in  the  same 
position  towards  these  independent 
states  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  stands  in  towards  the 
federated  States  of  the  adjoining  Re- 
public, the  main  difference  being  that 
this  Central  American  Court  depends 
solely  on  moral  force  for  the  accept- 
ance of  its  decrees. 

It  has  been  said,  no  matter  what  you 
do,  that  you  cannot  abolish  war ; that 
human  nature  will  lead  men  to  fight. 
If  that  be  true  of  nations  it  must  also 
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be  true  of  individuals.  But  we  have 
changed  human  nature  as  regards  in- 
dividuals. When  my  grandfather  was 
in  his  prime  the  duel  was  the  common 
method  of  settling  personal  quarrels  in 
England.  My  father  was  well  on  to 
middle  life  before  the  practice  had 
wholly  ceased.  I remember,  as  a lad 
hearing  my  uncle,  a good  Christian, 
express  approval  of  the  duel.  To-day, 
if  one  of  you  proposed  pistols  for  two 
and  coffee  for  one  the  police  would  ar- 
rest you  either  as  a criminal  or  a luna- 
tic. What  we  have  done  as  individuals 
we  are  beginning  to  do  as  States. 
Central  American  states,  as.  I have  just 
said,  have  created  an  International 
Court  for  the  settlement  of  differences 
between  their  Governments  just  as  civil 
courts  in  Canada  decide  questions  of 
property  and  civil  rights  between  in- 
dividuals. A\s  'between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  we  have,  too,  under 
the  Water  Ways  Treaty,  at  least  gone 
so  far  as  to  provide  a court  to  which 
questions  arising  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  may  be  referred  and 
the  decision  of  which  shall  'be  binding. 
As  between  other  nations  the  principle 
of  international  arbitration,  as  disting- 
uished from  the  principle  involved  in 
the  creation  of  international  courts  has 
been  widely  accepted.  Since  1814  well 
on  to  300  disputes  between  nations— 
disputes  such  as  in  the  time  of  our 
grandfathers  would  have  led  to  war, 
hcve  been  settled  in  that  way.  To  70 
of  these  arbitrations  Great  Britain  was 
a party  and  to  60  the  United, States  was 
a party.  That  these  were  no  mere 
minor  cases  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
three  arbitration  cases  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  involved 
$22,000,000  in  the  aggregate.  A greater 
achievement  was  the  peaceful  adjust- 
ment of  the  Dogger  Bank  affair  'be- 
cause that— the  firing  on  a British  ves- 


sel by  Russian  warships  and  the  de- 
struction of  British  lives — involved  a 
question  of  national  honor  and  that 
at  a time  when  public  feeling  in  Bri- 
tain had  been  greatly  inflamed.  No 
less  than  ninety  nations  have,  I be- 
lieve, accepted  the  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion, in  a measure  at  least,  but  in  all 
these  acceptances  there  have  been  re- 
servations, questions  of  “national  hon- 
or, “ or  of  “vital  interest”  have  been 
excepted. 

It  has  been  left  to  President  Taft, 
all  honor  to  'him  for  the  doing  of  it,  to 
go  further  and  declare  for  the  settle- 
ment of  all  international  questions  by 
reason  and  justice  rather  than  by  force. 
President  Taft  has  gone  further  than 
propose  arbitration.  He  has  proposed 
that  a permanent  International  'Court 
be  created,  to  which  all  international 
questions  must  of  necessity  be  referred 
and  which  court  shall  decide  all  ques- 
tions in  accordance  with  equity  and 
justice.  I believe  this  action  by  Presi- 
dent Taft  will  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  place  his  name  beside  that  of  Lin- 
coln in  the  page  of  history.  Lincoln 
struck  the  shackles  from  the  wrists  of 
A ,000,000  physical  slaves.  The  action 
of  Taft  promises  to  free  the  minds  of 
all  humanity  from  the  mental  slavery 
and  superstition  which  is  the  heritage 
of  ages  of  conflict. 

The  United  States  has  already,  not 
by  design  but  by  accident,  by  force  oh 
circumstances,  given  to  the  world  the 
most  wonderful  concrete  example  in 
the  possibilities  of  world  peace  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Within  the  mem- 
ory of  men  still  living  the  Republic  has 
taken  in  over  20,000,000  immigrants 
from  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the 
world.  It  has  taken  in  Germans,  and 
Frenchmen,  Austrians  and  Russians, 
TWrwegians  and  Poles.  It  has  proved 
that  these  peoples,  who  'had  been  at 
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one  another’s  throats  through,  count- 
less centuries,  can  live  in  peace  side 
by  side  and  has  thus  demonstrated  the 
possibility  of  others  of  these  same 
races  living  in  peace  side  by  side  in  the 
old  world. 

What  the  ETnited  States  has  done  in 
the  past  century  'Canada  will  do  in  the 
present.  We  are  now  attracting  im- 
migration not  only  from  the  old  world 
but  from  the  United  States  as  well.  We 
are  going  to  present  the  greatest  ad- 
mixture of  races  since  the  beginning 
of  time  and  in  doing  this  we  shall  re- 
peat and  emphasize  the  lesson  of  the 
possibilities  of  world  peace  already  set 
by  the  United  States.  Because  of  this 
admixture  of  race  in  Canada  we  can- 
not transform  the  Dominion  into  part 
of  an  Imperial  war  power,  but  we  can 
make  of  this  country  something  vastly 
better — a leader  in  the  movement  mak- 
ing for  world  peace.  The  first  step 
should  be  in  the  form  of  acceptance  of 
the  Taft  proposal  and  the  creation  of  a 
court  with  power  to  adjudicate  upon 
all  questions  arising-  between  these 
two  countries,  and  to  which  all  ques- 
tions must  of  necessity  be  referred. 
The  second  should  be  in  the  form  of 


preparations  for  an  international  cele- 
bration in  1915  that  will  magnify  peace, 
not  glorify  war;  and  the  third  should 
take  the  form  or  proposing  a joint 
agreement  under  which  even  naval 
training  ships  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  great  lakes.  Action  such  as  this 
would  be  a good  thing  for  America ; it 
would  be  a great  thing  for  the  world. 
The  example  set  by  two  nations,  side 
by  side,  each  maintaining  a separate 
existence,  and  without  a fort  or  war- 
ship dividing  them,  could  not  fail  to 
have  a powerful  effect  on  the  old  world. 
Even  if  the  moral  effect  of  the  exam- 
ple failed,  economic  forces  would  com- 
pel the  adoption  of  a like  course  in 
Europe,  because  nations  burdened  by 
the  present  scale  of  armaments  could 
not  long  'hope  to  maintain  their  place 
in  the  race  with  nations  free  of  such 
•load.  Along  this  line  'Canada  may  do 
much  to  hasten  the  time  when  battle 
flags  shall  be  forever  furled  and  war 
diums  shall  no  longer  alarm.  In 
promoting  such  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Dominion  each  citi- 
zen may . perform,  in  its  highest 
and  best  sense,  a really  patriotic 
service. 


“HARD  TO  IMAGINE.” 
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Training  for  Efficiency  in  Agriculture 

G.  M.  FRIER,  B.S.A.,  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY,  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 


THIS  continent  to-day  is  witness- 
ing the  dawning  of  a new  era 
in  the  development  of  the  agri- 
cultural industry.  The  need  of  a more 
inviting,  satisfying  and  permanent 
system  of  agriculture  is  manifest.  The 
key  to  the  success  of  this  rural  uplift 
movement  is  the  training  of  our  farm- 
ers and  prospective  farmers  for  the 
business  of  agriculture.  The  divising 
and  operating  of  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  end  is  one  of  the  problems 


and  endeavor.  In  the  agricultural 
world  the  cry  has  gone  forth  for  more 
life,  more  light,  better  men,  better 
methods,  larger  and  better  crops,  more 
profits  from  the  'business  of  farming. 
To  satisfy  this  demand  ample  provi- 
sion must  be  made  and  is  being  made 
for  the  educating  of  the  farmer.  For 
generations  back  it  has  been  deemed 
necessary  to  fit  a minister,  a lawryer  or 
a doctor  for  professional  life  by  means 
of  a college  course  of  several  years’ 


A BOY’S  CORN  CLUB. 


on  which  some  of  the  largest  and 
broadest  minds  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  working  to-day. 
Formerly  much  was  spoken  and  much 
was  written  concerning  efficiency  in 
the  realm  of  morals,  religion  and  gen- 
eral intellectual  development  as  a factor 
in  the  making  of  a good  citizen,  a good 
mechanic,  a good  servant,  but  in  this 
day  of  extensive  division  of  labor  and 
specialization,  efficiency  has  come  to 
be  demanded  and  to  a certain  extent 
provided  for  and  applied  in  every  dis- 
tinct line  of  legitimate  human  activity 


duration.  It  is  only  in  comparatively 
recent  years  that  the  necessity  for  the 
education  of  the  farmer  for  his  busi- 
ness has  been  strongly  and  generally 
felt,  and  in  a measure  provided  for. 

The  food  supply  was  the  first  consid- 
eration of  the  first  man  and  it  must 
needs  be  an  important  consideration  of 
our  people  to-day.  The  existence  of  a 
food  problem  and  the  necessity  of  a 
solution  of  that  problem  as  it  confronts 
us  just  now,  is  in  reality  the  principle 
force  which  is  moving  thinking,  far- 
seeing  men  to  look  after  the  develop- 
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ment  and  conservation  of  our  agricul- 
tural resources.  For  this  great  work 
of  development  and  for  the  wise  mani- 
pulation of  the  capabilities  of  the  soil, 
for  economic  production,  efficiency  of 
a high  order  is  demanded  of  farmers. 
There  is  no  sphere  of  human  activity  in 
which  mental  equipment  of  a high  or- 
der is  more  needed  than  in  agriculture 
and  in  which  an  investment  of  brains 


plements,  in  order  to  make  the  soil 
yield  bountiful  harvests.  No  thought 
was  given  to  the  matter  of  keeping  up 
the  supply  of  plant  food  in  the  soil. 
When  the  soil  on  a given  area  was 
worn  out,  robbed  of  its  fertility,  the 
settlers  moved  further  west,  skimming 
and  depleting  the  soil  of  its  fertility  as 
they  went,  till  at  the  present  time  the 
limit  of  virgin  agricultural  soil  has 


STUDYING  CORN  AT  A FARMERS’  SHORT  COURSE. 


will  give  a larger  and  more  satisfying 
return.  The  time  was  when  it  was 
considered  that  if  anyone  of  a farmer’s 
sons  was  dull,  and  not  likely  ever  to 
make  a professional  man,  he  would  “do 
for  a farmer.”  Such  an  erroneous  no- 
tion is  much  less  frequently  expressed 
in  these  later  days. 

Other  conditions  have  changed.  In 
days  long  gone  by  the  earliest  settlers 
had  merely  to  clear  away  the  forest 
and  tickle  the  soil  with  their  crude  im- 


almost  been  reached.  The  result  is, 
that  we  have  now  over  a large  part  of 
the  area  of  this  country,  to  face  the 
problem  of  building  up  comparatively 
depleted  soils,  maintaining  them  at 
that  higher  standard  of  fertility,  and 
still  profitably  produce  food,  for  a 
rapidly  increasing  population,  and  for 
the  millions  in  other  countries  who  are 
looking  to  American  soils  for  at  least 
a part  of  their  food  supply.  Only  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  business 
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principles  as  applied  to  the  business  of 
agriculture,  a knowledge  of  soils,  their 
origin,  varieties,  structure,  life  abound- 
ing in  them,  relation  to  moisture,  heat 
and  air,  of  the  manipulation  of  soils  so 
as  to  provide  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions for  plant  growth,  a knowledge  of 
crops,  their  structure,  adaptation  to  dif- 
ferent types  of  soils  and  climates,  their 
habits,  their  food  requirements,  farm 
animals, — breeding,  feeding  manage- 
ment, their  relation  to  soil  fertility, 


It  is  a significant  and  striking  fact 
tnat  millets’  associations,  grain  dealers’ 
associations,  bankers’  associations, 
railroad  companies,  business  men’s 
clubs,  manufacturers’  associations,  as- 
sociations of  educators,  in  fact  leading 
public  men  everywhere,  are  recogniz- 
ing the  value  to  farmers,  of  an  agricul- 
tural education,  and  many  of  them  one 
way  or  another  are  lending  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  to  movements 
looking  toward  the  educating  of  the 


AN  OVERFLOW  MEETING. 


their  economic  production,  farm  build- 
ings, farm  implements,  and  a score  of 
subdivisions  of  each  of  these  and  other 
similar  topics,  only  a comprehensive 
knowledge  of  such  things  .as  these,  a 
love  for  farm  life,  and  the  power  to 
rightly  apply  knowledge,  will  make 
the  efficient  farmer,  raise  the  standard 
of  the  agricultural  industry  and  enable 
farmers  to  adequately  meet  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  rest  on  them  to-day, 
and  that  will  bear  upon  them  in  a 
larger  and  larger  way  as  time  goes  on. 


farmer  for  his  business.  Farmers 
themselves  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  ignorance  in  regard  even 
to  the  simpler  scientific  facts  and  prin- 
ciples underlying  agriculture,  is  not 
bliss  and  prosperity,  and  that  common 
sense  dictates  a getting  into  line  with 
progressive,  enlightened,  educated 
leaders,  a getting  into  harmony , with 
the  upward  trend  and  spirit  of  educa- 
tional and  industrial  life.  The  barriers 
erected  by  suspicion  and  scepticism 
concerning  the  results  of  scientific  in- 
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vestigation  and  experimentation,  are 
fortunately  giving  way,  as  it  is  being 
demonstrated  that  new  and  better 
methods  of  farm  administration,  seed 
selection,  crop  rotation,  soil  manipula- 
tion, of  breeding,  feeding  and  caring 
for  live  stock  and  of  marketing  the 
products  of  our  farms  are  giving  vastly 
better  results  financially  and  otherwise 
than  the  haphazard,  unscientific,  anti- 
quated methods  of  olden  times. 

Strong  organized  movements  are  on 
foot  to  acquaint  the  farmer  with  better 
methods  of  carrying  on  his  business. 
This  is  not  only  a day  of  achievement 
on  the  part  of  investigators  and  experi- 


body  of  most  valuable  knowledge  con- 
cerning different  phases  of  agricul- 
ture has  been  accumulated.  This  in  a 
limited  way  is  being  presented  to  the 
people  most  interested  in  it,  and  in  a 
less  limited  way  is  being  accepted  and 
applied  by  them. 

It  is  now  strongly  felt  that  with  the 
growing  respect  and  demand  for  the 
information  that  our  agricultural  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations  have  to 
offer,  steps  must  be  taken  to  go  out 
among  the  people  with  the  gospel  of 
better  agriculture,  hold  agricultural 
camp  meetings  as  it  were,  reason  with 
the  people  concerning  a better  system 


A BETTER  FARMING  SPECIAL. 


mentalists,  but  of  opportunity  for  the 
farmer  to  become  trained  for  efficiency 
in  agriculture.  In  the  second  half  of 
the  19th  century  a large  number  of  our 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  were  organized  in  response  to 
the  demand  of  some  of  our  people  for 
more  light  on  farm  problems.  Light 
and  truth  came  through  the  mainten- 
ance of  institutions  manned  and 
equipped  so  that  they  might  bend  their 
energies  toward  a line  of  experimental 
work  and  a course  teaching  that  pri- 
vate individuals  could  not  accomplish. 
The  result  of  t'he  establishment  of 
these  institutions  has  been  that  a great 


of  agriculture,  arouse  enthusiasm, 
feed  enquiring  minds,  and  open  up  the 
way  to  our  farmers  so  as  not  only  to 
stimulate  them  to  greater  effort,  but 
direct  their  efforts  in  promising  chan- 
nels. 

It  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
this  work  that  we  have  as  yet  only 
touched  the  fringe  of  scientific  agricul- 
ture, that  there  are  depths  yet  un- 
fathomed, resources  yet  unexplored, 
methods  yet  untried.  There  is  much 
truth  in  a remark  of  one  of  our  prom- 
inent American  educators:  “When  all 
other  arts  and  sciences  shall  have  been 
thought  out  and  wrought  out  to  their 
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utmost  limit,  there  will  still  in  the 
realm  of  agriculture  be  boundless 
fields  for  work  and  research  and 
reward.  Humility  may  well  be  a 
characteristic  of  workers  of  this 
generation. 

Those  who  in  addition  to  being  in- 
vestigators, would  be  extension  work- 
ers, expositors  of  the  findings  of  ex- 
perimentalists, will  find,  if  they  look 
into  the  matter,  that  there  is  opening 
up  on  this  continent,  a large  number 
of  excellent  opportunities  for  effective 
as  well  as  remunerative  work.  The 
“show  me”  spirit  is  abroad  .among  our 
people.  This  is  a wholesome  sign  of 
the  times.  It  is  evident  that  our  agri- 


cultural colleges  can  reach  directly  but 
a small  fraction  of  our  farmers,  so  that 
large  sums  of  money  must  be  applied 
ti  various  extension  movements  hav- 
ing- for  their  aim  the  going  out  among 
the  people  with  men  and  equipment  to 
demonstrate  agricultural  facts  and 
methods  and  convince  our  farmers  of 
the  value  of  applying  new  and  better 
methods  to  their  business  and  so  make 
of  our  farmers  more  efficient  practi- 
tioners, and  raise  the  standard  of  the 
whole  vast  industry  on  which  such 
enormous  demands  are  being  made, 
and  which  promises  to  be  more  and 
more  inviting  and  satisfying,  finan- 
cially and  socially. 


OUR  HERITAGE. 

Not  all  the  fire  of  Burns,  the  mind  of  Scott, 

The  stern  and  holy  human  zeal  of  Knox, 

Nor  that  wise  lore  which  human  life  unlocks, 

Of  magic  Shakespeare,  Bacon's  subtlest  thought, 

Nor  Milton’s  lofty  line  sublimely  wrought, 

Nor  Gentle  Wordsworth  ’mid  his  field  and  flocks, 

Nor  Mystic  Coleridge  of  the  wizard  locks, 

Hath  power  to  raise  us  to  our  loftiest  lot; 

But  that  rare  quality,  that  national  dream, 

That  lies  beyond  this  genius  at  its  core, 

Which  gave  it  vision,  utterance;  evermore. 

It  will  be  with  us,  as  those  stars  that  gleam, 

Eternal,  hid  behind  the  lights  of  day, 

A people’s  best,  that  may  not  pass  away. 

— Wilfred  Campbell. 
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In  Old  Madrid 

RAMIRO  DIAZ,  ’12. 


TO  the  visitor  from  the  New  World 
to  the  ancient  city  of  Madrid,  the 
most  impressive  feature  is  the 
Old  World,  almost  archaic,  atmosphere 
which  pervades  the  city  and  its  people. 
We  feel  that  some  centuries  ago  Spain 
fell  asleep  and  that  the  people  have 
been  living  in  a long  dream  ever  since. 
True,  modernism  is  gaining  headway  in 
the  Spain  of  to-day,  and  the  commercial 
opportunities  of  the  country  are  being 
slowly  opened  up,  but  above  and  be- 
neath this,  the  spirit  of  old  Spain  still 
predominates  and  no  where  is  this 
more  evident  than  in  the  streets  of  old 
Madrid.  In  this  short  article  I purpose 
to  cherish  the  people  and  their  cos- 
tumes, rather  than  give  a direct  des- 
cription of  the  city  itself. 

The  people  with  their  picturesque 
costumes  and  fine  features  have  many 
good  qualities  of  courtesy,  self-respect 
and  temperance,  also  such  bad  ones  as 
the  bloodthirsty  love  of  bull-fights, 
which  inspires  even  children’s  play,  and 
glorifies  swaggering  matodores  with  a 
halo  of  popular  renown.  The  women 
live  in  a degree  of  seclusion,  little  less 
than  Oriental.  The  head  of  the  family 
is  always  watching  their  movements. 
The  marriage  is  more  or  less  a matter 
of  arrangement  between  the  heads  of 
families.  So  that  when  a girl  wants  to 
marry  the  lover  of  her  own  choice 
against  the  wish  of  her  parents,  she 
must  employ  as  much  ingenuity  and 
display,  as  much  daring  as  the 
prisoner  who  is  trying  to  make  good 
his  escape  from  jail. 

Madrid  is  the  seat  of  effeminate  and 
luxurious  enjoyment  of  life  and  love. 
It  is  the  seat  of  romanticism,  the  seat 
of  Bohemian  life. 


Let  us  enter  now  into  la  “Bombilla’: 
(This  is  a very  popular  restaurant). 
The  theatres,  moving  pictures  and  mu- 
sic halls  have  closed  their  doors.  There 
is  a busy  movement  on  the  streets.  It 
is  1 o’clock  a.m.  In  this  saloon  there 
is  a bar  which  is  crowded  with  men. 
As  you  go  on,  you  see  little  rooms, 
where  they  serve  refreshments  to  par- 
ties of  two  or  three,  or  more  people. 
In  these  little  rooms,  a number  of  gay 
women  are  seated  with  men,  drinking 
and  eating,  and  singing  to  the  sounds 
of  the  Spanish  guitar.  There  Bohem- 
ians remain  in  the  saloon  until  4 or  5 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  they  are 
taken  away  to  their  homes  in  hansoms, 
and  luxurious  cabs.  Who  are  those 
people?  Do  they  belong  to  the  poor 
classes?  Are  they  actresses,  or  aristo- 
crats? They  are  both,  actresses  and 
aristocrats,  who  after  the  performances, 
come  to  these  restaurants  where  they 
meet  their  lovers. 

Another  character  you  meet  in  the 
streets  of  Madrid  are  the  “Gitanas” 
(Gypsies).  They  are  in  groups  of  four 
or  five  and  they  are  about  17  years  of 
age.  They  frequent  the  streets  of  Ma- 
drid under  the  superintendance  of  an 
old  woman,  for  the  purpose  of  amusing 
the  people  in  the  coffee  houses  and 
other  public  places  ‘by  dancing  to  the 
sound  of  the  tambourine  which  they  ac- 
company by  songs  and  verses  of  her 
own  extemporaneous  composition.  The 
people  are  very  jealous.  This  mad 
jealousy  was  transmitted  to  them  by 
the  Arabians.  Their  whole  life  is  con- 
secrated to  gallantry,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  The 
beggars  of  Madrid  are  the  proudest 
people  in  the  world.  They  are  always 
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in  constant  apprehension  of  famine, 
but  they  never  think  of  relieving  them- 
selves by  labor.  The  principal  study 
of  their  lives  is  to  appear  in  a dignified 
manner  before  the  world,  'by  arranging 
their  rags,  in  order  to  give  the  idea  of 
a s'hirt  and  clothes  under  their  cloau. 
This  is  an  essential  Spanish  character- 
istic, and  this  applies  not  only  to  the 
beggars  but  to  those  people  that  once 
saw  better  times.  The  beggar  con- 
siders himself  as  dignified  as  any  of 
the  grandees. 

• Now,  I am  going  to  speak  about  the 
city,  itself.  As  everybody  knows,  Ma- 
drid is  situated  almost  in  the  center  of 
Spain,  on,  the  left  bank  of  the  Manzan- 
ares  River.  It  is  'built  on  several  low 
sand  hills,  on  a plateau  2,450  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  is  surrounded  by  a barren 
and  extensive  plain,  treeless,  and 
stretching  northward  to  the  snow-cap- 
ped “Sierra  de  Guadarrama.”  The 
climate  is  very  peculiar  on  account  of 
its  elevated  and  exposed  situation.  The 
climate  is  described  in  a Spanish  pro- 
verb as  “three  months  of  winter  and 
nine  months  of  'hell/’  The  main  streets 
are  long,  broad  and  airy,  and  bordered 
on  both  sides  with  beautiful  trees  and 
flowers  of  all  kinds.  They  are  distri- 
buted around  the  “Puerta  del  Sol" 
which  is  the  center  of  the  capital. 

In  the  ancient  times  the  city  was  sur- 
rounded by  a wall  of  about  twenty  feet 
high.  In  this  great  wall  there  were 
five  gates  and  eleven  gateways.  Actu- 
ally the  wall  has  almost  disappeared, 
leaving  three  gates  out  of  the  sixteen. 
The  streets  are  traversed  by  electric 
and  horse  car  lines  ; are  lighted  by  gas 
and  electricity ; and  all  the  require- 
ments of  modern  cities.  Among  the 
buildings  I must  mention  the  Royal 
Palace  which  is  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent in  the  world.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  the  original  Alcazar  of  the 


Moors.  It  is  an  architectural  beauty, 
a combination  of  “Ionic”  and  “Doric.” 
It  contains  a library  of  nearly  100,000 
volumes,  and  a small,  but  splendid, 
Corinthian  chapel.  The  armory  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world.  In  the  city 
we  have  many  and  beautiful  gardens, 
splendid  agricultural  buildings.  Ex- 
cellent shops  a/e  found  in  the  “Calle 
de  Alcate.”  The  Royal  Picture  Gal- 
lery is  considered  by  the  highest  critics 
in  the  art  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Rap'hsello  as  the  best  in  the  world.  It 
contains  the  collections  of  Phillip  IV., 
Phillip  II.,  and  Charles  V.  There  are 
also  specimens  of  Titian,  Raphael, 
Murillo,  Veronese,  Van  Dyck,  Rubens 
and  other  great  painters.  There  are 
about  thirty  theaters,  six  rings  for  bull 
fighting  which  accommodate  15,000 
people.  Among  the  educational  insti- 
tutions we  have  a Botanical  and  Zoo- 
logical Garden,  the  National  Library, 
Academiesrof  Fine  Arts,  exact  Sciences, 
Legislation,  Medicine,  Surgery,  etc. 

I would  like  to  give  you  a better 
description  of  the  beauties  of  old  Ma- 
drid, but  as  the  space  is  limited,  I must 
say  with  the  poet : 

“The  horrid  crags,  by  toppling  convent 
crowned. 

The  cork-trees’  hoar  that  clothe  the 
shaggy  steep, 

The  mountain-moss  by  scorching  skies 
embrowned. 

The  sunken  glen,  whose  sunless 
shrubs  must  weep. 

The  tender  azure  of  the  unruffled 
deep. 

The  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest 
bough, 

The  torrents  that  from  cliff  to  valley 
leap, 

The  vine  on  high,  the  willow  branch 
below, 

Mixed  in  one  mighty  scene,  with 
veried  beauty  glow.” 
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A Fifty  Acre  Farm 


S.  H.  HOPKINS.  ’13. 


PROF.  DELA  stated,  in  an  address 
before  the  Farmers’  Milk  Con- 
gress, of  Pennsylvania,  that  the 
great  problem  confronting-  the  dairy- 
farm  manager  to-day  was  'how  to  in- 
crease the  profits  per  cow  and  per  acre. 
I am  going  to  solve  that  problem  by 
adopting  t'he  soiling  system,  and  doing 
away  almost  entirely  with  the  pastur- 
ing system.  The  pasturing  system  of 
farming  is,  to  my 
mind,  the  most  ex- 
travagant system  of 
farming  ever  invent- 
ed. Let  us  see  how 
it  works.  The  stock 
are  turned  out  in  the 
spring.  The  pas- 
tures are  good,  and 
for  a time  they  do 
well,  but  they  tram- 
ple and  spoil  as 
much  as  they  eat.  In 
a few  weeks’  time 
the  pastures  dry  up, 
the  flies  become 
troublesome,  the 
stock  lose  in  weight, 
the  milk  flow  de- 
creases, and  the  pro- 
fits are  low.  All  this 
may  be  avoided  by 
adopting  the  soiling- 
system  in  summer, 
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keeping  the  cattle  inside  in 
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ventilated  barns,  cutting  and  carry- 
ing the  feed  to  them. 

Thus  we  will  be  enabled  to  make  one 
acre  take  the  place  of  three  or  four 
under  the  old  system ; we  can  save 
building  and  maintaining  nearly  all 
interior  fencing,  we  can  save  40  to  50 
per  cent,  of  the  crops  by  preventing  the 


stock  trampling  and  otherwise  spoiling- 
them ; we  shall  get  increased  flesh  and 
ait  increased  milk  flow,  owing  to  the 
greater  comfort  of  the  stock ; and  last, 
but  not  least,  we  can  increase  the  fer- 
tilizer produced  on  the  farm  by  300  or 
400  per  cent. 

The  buildings  must  be  modern,  con- 
venient, well  lighted  'and  well  ventil- 
ated. Good  ventilation  is  absolutely 
essential,  as  I intend 
keeping  the  stock 
inside  winter  and 
summer,  and  the 
best  of  ventilation 
will  be  necessary 
under  those  condi- 
tions. 

As  regards  stock, 
I would  stock  the 
farm  with  24  milch 
cows,  6 two-year- 
olds,  about  the  same 
number  of  one-year- 
olds,  and  calves,  a 
pure-bred  herd  bull, 
two  brood  sows,  and 
three  horses,  one  of 
these  being  a driver 
and  general-purpose 
horse.  This  stock, 
consisting  of,  say, 
36  head  of  full- 
grown  animals,  will 
be  kept  the  year  round  from  the 
product  of  35  acres.  The  rest  of  the 
farm,  15  acres  or  thereabouts,  will  be 
devoted  to  orchard,  garden  and  grain 
crops. 

This  will  necessitate  the  employ- 
ment of  labor.  I would  engage  the 
services  of  an  experienced  teamster  and 
a boy  of  about  sixteen  or  more,  besides 
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unfortunately,  'having  to  work  myself. 
I should  aim  to  have  a separate  house 
built  for  the  teamster,  and  engage  a 
married  man,  as  this  is  the  only  method 
t u obtain  steady,  reliable  farm  help, 
and  to  keep  it. 

In  laying  out  the  work  necessary  to 
provide  feed  for  the  24  cows  and  other 
stock.  I would  start  with  the  autumn. 
In  the  fall,  I would  plow  up  nine  acres 
and  sow  to  rye  and  wheat,  to  provide 
early  spring  crops.  Only  about  half  of 
this  will  be  required  for  feed ; the  rest 
t:  be  plowed  under.  In  the  spring,  as 
soon  as  the  land  is  fit,  four  acres  of  the 
rye  and  wheat  will  be  plowed  under, 
and  one  acre  sowed  with  barley,  two 
and  one-half  bushels  to  the  acre.  At 
intervals  of  a week,  the  other  three 
acres  will  be  sown  with  oats  and  peas, 
three  bushels  to  the  acre,  half  and  'half. 
The  rye  will  come  in  first,  and  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  wheat,  and  the  barley  and 
oats  and  peas,  are  for  feeding  in  July. 
For  August  feeding,  three  sowings  of 
one  acre  each,  with  corn  and  sorghum, 
will  be  made  during  May,  at  intervals 
of  a little  over  a week  apart.  Then  as 
the  oats  and  peas  are  consumed  the 
land  they  occupied  will  be  seeded  to 
barley  and  millet  for  the  latter  half  of 
September  and  October.  As  the  corn 
is  cut,  the  land  it  occupied  will  be 
sown  with  wheat  and  rye  for  spring 
feeding.  Thus  the  summer’s  fodder  is 
provided  for  from,  at  the  most,  10  acres 
for  36  full-grown  animals. 

You  will  have  noticed  that  I have 
not  so  much  as  mentioned  alfalfa,  and 
for  this  reason : It  is  altogether  uncer- 
tain that  there  will  be  a patch  of  alfalfa 
of  any  size  on  the  farm  when  I go  onto 
it.  But,  if  conditions  are  favorable,  I 
will  seed  down  13  acres  of  alfalfa.  Then 
this  crop  will  take  the  place  of  many 
of  the  soiling  crops  mentioned,  as  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  soiling  crop 


grown  in  Ontario.  The  13  acres  should 
provide  35  to  40  tons  of  the  best  hay, 
besides  supplying  green  food  in  sum- 
mer. Then,  four  acres  will  be  devoted 
to  growing  root  crops,  and  eight  acres 
to  corn  for  the  silo. 

The  farm  team  in  summer  will  go 
out  in  the  morning,  and  cut  sufficient 
feed  with’  the  mower  to  last  two  days. 
This  will  be  brought  home  and  spread 
on  the  barn  floor.  The  cattle  will  be 
fed  five  times  a day,  and  before  each 
feeding  the  mangers  will  be  cleaned 
out  thoroughly.  A cow  will  hunger  in 
the  midst  of  plenty,  sooner  than  eat 
food  that  she  has  breathed  on  for  a 
time. 

If  no  orchard  was  on  the  farm,  I 
would  plant  out  five  acres  with  apple 
trees,  30  or  40  feet  apart.  These  trees 
will  be  well  looked  after,  pruned  and 
sprayed  as  often  as  necessary  to  keep 
them  in  thrift.  This  orchard,  not  being 
bearing,  I will  devote  to  sheep,  stock- 
ing it  with  24  ewes,  and  fattening  their 
lambs  there.  One  acre  'and  a half  I 
will  sow  with  rape,  and  the  rest  I will 
seed  down  to  grass,  although  I am  well 
aware  that  this  will  be  heresy  to  our 
horticultural  friends.  The  rape  will  be 
fenced  off,  but  a lamb-creep  will  be  pro- 
vided to  let  the  lambs  in ; the  young 
trees  will  have  to  be  protected  with 
wire  netting.  A rough  shed  will  be 
built,  in  which  the  sheep  will  be  fed 
winter  and  summer  in  racks.  In  sum- 
mer they  will  get  the  same  soiling 
crops  as  the  cattle.  A separate  com- 
partment will  be  made  for  the  lambs, 
in  which  they  will  always  find  a supply 
of  crushed  oats,  bran  and  oil  cake. 

The  poultry  will  also  be  located  in 
the  orchard. 

From  five  to  seven  acres  will  be  de- 
voted to  oats,  but  it  will  be  necessary 
t<  buy  annually  several  hundred  dol- 
lars’ worth  of  concentrated  feeds.  This 
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will  build  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  be  a good  investment. 

The  milk  will  be  obtained  and  cared 
for  in  as  cleanly  a way  as  possible.  It 
will  be  separated  on  the  farm,  and  the 
cream  sent  to  the  creamery.  If  the 
water  on  the  farm  is  above  45  degrees 
Fahrenheit  in  temperature  in  summer, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  put  up  about  30 
tons  of  ice  every  year.  The  milk  will 
be  weighed,  and  a composite  sample 
made  up  and  tested  every  month.  Thus, 
an  accurate  record  will  be  made  of  each 
cow’s  performance.  The  heifers  from 
the  best  cows  only  will  be  kept,  and  an 
endeavor  made  to  build  up  a herd 
to  average  400  pounds  butter  per 
year. 


One  thing  I consider  absolutely  es- 
sential on  this  farm.  That  is,  a tank 
for  holding  the  liquid  manure.  I will 
have  one  constructed  of  brick  or  ce- 
ment and  allow  the  drainage  from  the 
buildings  and  the  manure  to  flow  into 
it.  By  doing  so  I will  save  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  manure,  a pro- 
portion that  annually  goes  to  waste  on 
the  farms  in  Ontario. 

In  conclusion  I will  enumerate  three 
points  I consider  essential:  (1)  the 
housing  of  cattle  in  summer  with  good 
ventilation  and  feeding  them  in  their 
stalls ; (2)  the  sowing  each  week  in 
May,  June  and  July,  enough  gTound  to 
last  for  one  week;  (3)  the  care  of  man- 
ure on  the  farm. 


A BEAUTIFUL  SFOT  ON  THE  RILEAU,  NEAR  KINGSTON. 
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What  We  Owe  the  Pioneers  of  Ontario 

E.  L AT  TIMER,  ’14- 


WE  are  told  by  what  would 
seem  almost  unimpeach- 
able authority  that  rural 
Ontario  is  to-day  a land  of  ne- 
glected opportunity.  Whatever 
may  be  our  opinion  of  this  state- 
ment there  is  one  point  upon 
which  there  can  be  but  one  opinion, 
one  most  pleasant  task  in  which  all  can 
cheerfully  join,  and 
and  that  is,  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the 
pioneers  of  Ontario, 
who  have  bequeath- 
ed to  us  as  grand  a 
heritage  as  was  ever 
transferred  from  one 
generation  to  an- 
other. 

Many  as  have  been 
the  blessing-  we  'have 

o 

naturally  enjoyed, 
from  being'  a colony 
of  the  “greatest  Em- 
pire that  has  been 
still  climatic  condi- 
tions, remoteness 
from  our  markets, 
the  geographical  po- 
sition of  the  prov- 
ince, and  the  natural 
topography  of  the 
country,  presented 
obstacles  to  settle- 
ment only  overcome  by  the  very 
highest  quality  of  citizenship.  The 
manner  in  which  those  obstacles 
were  cheerfully  met,  effectively 
grappled  with,  and  eventually  suc- 
cessfully overcome,  is  ample  proof 
that  the  pioneers  gave  the  best  that 
was  in  them  to  this  noble  work. 

If  the  struggle  of  the  pioneers  was 


hard,  it  was  perhaps  even  harder  for 
tbeir  wives  and  helpmates,  to  whom, 
in  justice  be  it  said,  that  Laura  Secord, 
whose  heroism  it  is  proposed  at  this 
late  date  to  fittingly  commemorate,  is  a 
type,  a specimen  of  our  mothers  and 
grandmothers,  who,  while  practising 
great  self-denial,  and  bearing  their  bur- 
dens with  admirable  patience  and  forti- 
tude, built  up  that 
character  and  citi- 
zenship, of  which 
Canadians  are  to- 
day so  justly  proud. 

Contrasting  pres- 
ent day  conditions, 
when  trains  and 
rural  trolley  lines 
carry  rural  scholars 
to  colleges  and  our 
better  educational 
institutions,  when 
most  residents  of 
rural  Ontario  can 
converse  with  a 
neighbor,  or  sum- 
mon a medical  at- 
tendant, without 
leaving  their  own 
home,  with  the  iso- 
lation, the  bad  roads, 
and  the  lack  of  com- 
fortable means  of 
travel  and  convey- 
ance of  earlier  times,  and  consider 
the  success  achieved  under  such 
a serious  handicap,  it  is  a fair 
assumption  that  many  as  are  the 
sms  of  omission  we  are  to-day 
charged  with,  the  principal  one  is  the 
lack  of  appreciation  and  thankfulness 
for  privileges  we  now  enjoy,  privileges 
won  for  us  by  the  pioneers,  who  for  a 
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financial  remuneration  that  prevented 
them  from  appropriating  for  themselves 
many  of  the  good  things  of  this  world, 
not  only  laid  the  foundation  of  the  pre- 
sent prosperity  of  this  province,  but 
also  opened  up  that  rich  and  prosper- 
ous West,  which  is  to-day  attracting 
emigrants  from  the  best  countries  of 
the  world. 

Time  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  on 
the  meritorious  deeds  of  the  individual 
settlers  with  the  emphasis  that  their 
heroism  would  justly  merit:  suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  pioneer  who  came  from 
the  old  land  when  the  ocean  voyage 
was  a matter  of  weeks,  not  days  as  at 
present,  who  entered  the  forest,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  an  axe  and  a few 
of  his  neighbors,  built  in  a day  a house, 
similar  in  architectural  design  and  plan 
to  that  abode  in  which  Abraham  Lin- 
coln spent  his  youthful  days,  found  it 
no  easy  task  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door,  figuratively,  as  well  as  literally ; 
the  intervening  years  from  then  until 
now,  have  been,  many  of  them,  years 
of  incessant  toil,  coupled  with  no  small 
amount  of  hardship  and  privation,  but 
to-day  we  have  a province  with  an 
agricultural  income  estimated  at  $250,- 
000,000.00;  statistics  also  reveal  the 
fact  that  there  are  approximately  175,- 
000  farmers  in  Ontario ; basing  our  cal- 
culations on  these  figures,  we  find  the 
average  income  of  the  Ontario  agricul- 
turist to-day,  considerably  over  $1,400; 
while  all  will  admit  that  this  is  by  no 
means  a princely  salary,  still  compared 
with  pioneer  days,  it  will  almost  justify 
the  statement  that  the  few  pioneers 
who  are  still  with  us  can  to-day  look 
back  from  Easy  Street  on  the  time 
when  they  made  bricks  in  Egypt;  best 
of  all  is  the  fact  that  they  'have 
achieved  this  degree  of  success  by 
methods  that  will  bear  the  closest  in- 
spection, something  those  engaged  in 


some  of  our  other  industries  could  not 
sav  with  truth.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
said  when  he  was  first  Minister  of  this 
Dominion,  the  farmers  gave  him  the 
least  trouble  of  any  class:  “They  ask 
for  nothing,  and  they  received  noth- 
ing/’ although  this  class  of  people  have 
lately  shown  a slight  disposition  to 
awaken  from  their,  in  this  respect, 
somewhat  Rip-Van-Winkle-like  slum- 
ber: still,  that  statement  would  be 
almost  as  applicable  to-day  as  when 
first  applied,  for  while  our  manufac- 
turers have  prospered  under  a protec- 
tive tariff,  and  our  transportation  com- 
panies have  prospered  under  the  be- 
nign influence  of  an  exceedingly  benev- 
olent Government,  our  pioneers  owe 
the  success  they  have  attained  largely 
to  their  own  initiative,  their  energy 
and  industry,  ambition  and  determina- 
tion. 

“Those  self-dependent  powers  that 
time  defy, 

As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the 
sky.” 

There  has  always  been  good  blood 
in  the  rural  population  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  They  forced  from  the  un- 
willing* King  at  Runnymede,  liberties 
that  have  been  handed  down  to  the 
present  time ; they  have  given  a good 
account  of  themselves  on  many  a hard- 
fought  field;  but  no  harder  battle  have 
they  ever  fought,  no  more  glorious  vic- 
tory have  they  ever  won  than  the  bat- 
tle they  fought  in  transforming  this 
province  from  the  wilderness  in  which 
they  found  it,  into  the  homes  of  luxury 
and  affluence  we  now  have,  than  the 
victory  they  won  in,  to  a large  extent, 
creating  the  prosperity  we  now  enjoy. 

And  that  prosperity  is  simply  the 
prelude,  the  promise  of  greater  things 
in  the  future ; when  we  consider  past 
agricultural  accomplishments,  and  they 
have  been  by  no  means  trivial,  and  also 
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the  fact  that  there  is  perhaps  to-day 
no  business,  occupation  or  profession 
to  which  might  be  so  appropriately  ap- 
plied that  famous  maxim  of  the  late 
Cecil  Rhodes,  “So  much  to  do,  so  little 
done/’  We  are  almost  justified  in 
claiming  as  wide  a scope,  and  as  grand 
possibilities  for  the  Ontario  agricul- 
ist,  as  that  patriotic  Yankee  claimed  for 
his  countryman,  when  he  said,  “that  his 
country  was  bordered  on  one  side  by 
the  Aurora  Borealis,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  Day  of  Judgment.” 

But  we  are  told  that  rural  Ontario  is 
to-day  face  to  face  with  a crisis,  and 


even  the  most  careless  student  of 
Political  Economy  will  admit  that  there 
is  reason  for  the  statement ; but  if  we 
shirk  the  responsibility  that  to-day 
confronts  us  we  are  unworthy  alike  of 
the  heritage  that  is  ours  and  of  the 
race  from  which  we  spring.  By  accept- 
ing that  responsibility  cheerfully  and 
enthusiastically  is  the  way  and  the  only 
way  we  can  prove  ourselves  the  wor- 
thy sons  of  those  noble  sires  to  whom 
we  owe  past  accomplishments, 
present  unequalled  prosperity,  and 
future  apparently  illimitable  possi- 
bilities. 


“'IN  . THE  GOOD  OLD  SUMMER  TIME.” 
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The  Apiculture  Short  Course  at  the  0.  A.  C. 


THE  Apiculture  Short  Course, 
May  1-6,  which  was  the  first 
Short  Course  of  its  kind  ever 
held  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, was  a success. 

In  all  fortv-three  bee  enthusisasts 


Apiculture  Short  Course,  May  1-6,  1911. 
Taking  Winter  Packing  from  Hives. 


were  in  attendance,  including  eight 
regular  Apiculture  students  of  Mac- 
donald Hall,  and  six  other  ladies,  from 
different  parts  of  the  Province.  The 
counties  represented  in  the  entire  at- 
tendance were  the  following:  Bruce, 
Carleton,  Dufferin,  Elgin,  Haldimand, 


teen  Provincial  Apiary  Instructors 
were  present,  also  Dr.  C.  Gordon 
Hewitt,  Ph.D.,  Dominion  Entomolos- 
ist,  and  his  assistant  apiarist,  Mr. 
Beaulne,  of  the  Central  Experimental 
Farm,  Ottawa. 

The  programme  consisted  of  fore- 
noons devoted  to  lectures,  the  after- 
noons to  demonstrations  and  practice, 
and  three  evening  lectures  of  a more 
popular  nature,  copiously  illustrated 
with  lantern  views.  The  weather  being- 
cold  most  of  the  week,  the  practical 
work  took  the  form  of  demonstrations 
in  the  Apiculture  Laboratory,  doing- 
such  work  as  rendering  wax  from  old 
combs,  nailing  up  Gives,  nailing  and 
wiring  frames  and  putting  in  comb- 
foundation.  A rather  complete  dis- 
play of  different  kinds  of  combs  which 
bees  build,  also  of  machinery  used  in 
the  production  of  honey  and  beeswax 
attracted  much  interest. 

By  Thursday  it  was  warm  enough  to 
visit  the  College  Apiary.  The  hives 
were  still  in  the  boxes,  where  they  had 
been  packed  with  planer  shavings  for 


Apiculture  Short  Course,  May  1-6,  1911.  Three  Groups  Unpacked. 


Kent,  Lambton,  Leeds,  Lincoln,  Mid- 
dlesex, Perth,  Stormont,  Welland,  Wel- 
lington, Wentworth,  York  and  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  Nine  of  the  six- 


the  winter.  These  boxes  were  taken 
off  by  members  of  the  class  and 
stacked,  the  shavings  were  removed 
and  the  class  was  given  a drill  on 
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handling  combs,  and  looking  for  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  t'he  internal 
economy  of  the  hive.  Friday  after- 
noon was  spent  in  a similar  way,  giv- 
ing more  attention  to  the  symptoms 
of  American  Foul  Brood.  Saturday 
morning  local  apiaries  were  visited 
and  some  members  of  the  class  be- 
came discoverers  of  real  cases  of 
disease,  much  to  their  own  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  lecture  work  was  divided  large- 
1 y between  Mr.  Morley  Pettit,  Pro- 
vincial Apiarist,  and  Dr.  E.  F.  Phil- 
lips, Ph.D.,  in  charge  of  apiculture  for 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Pettit  handled 
the  more  practical  problems  of  Api- 
culture and  Dr.  Phillips  discussed  the 
question  of  general  behavior,  anatomy, 
and  diseases  of  bees.  Prof.  Edwards 
introduced  the  subject  of  disease  'by  a 
general  discussion  of  the  nature  of 
bacteria.  Prof.  Harcourt  demonstrat- 
ed simple  chemical  tests  for  the  purity 
of  honey.  Prof.  C.  A.  Zavitz  ex- 
plained the  work  of  the  Ontario  Agri- 


cultural and  Experimental  Union,  and 
suggested  ways  in  which  it  could 
serve  the  beekeepers  of  Ontario  in 
addition  to  the  work  already  done. 
Mr.  LeDrew  explained  the  principles 
of  co-operation  which  might  be  ap- 
plied to  the  business  of  honey  produc- 
tion. 

The  evening  lectures  by  Dr.  Phil- 
lips on  “The  Behavior  of  the  Bee,” 
and  on  “The  Hawai  an  Islands  and 
their  Beekeeping  Industry,’’  were 
largely  attended  by  members  of  the 
Normal  Teachers’  Class,  and  students 
of  the  O.  A.  C.  and  Macdonald  Hall. 
At  the  Friday  night  lecture  President 
C C.  Creelman,  B.S.A.,  L'L.D.,  oc- 
cupied the  chair  in  his  usual  genial 
manner. 

There  were  , many  expressions  of 
appreciation  from  the  members  of 
the  class  as  the>  dispersed  to 
their  homes  on  Saturday,  May 
6th,  and  several  wished  to  know 
when  the  next  course  would  be 
held. 


Apiculture  Short  Course,  May  1-6,  1911.  Finding  Foul  Brood. 
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Commercial  Fertilizers;  An  Experiment  in 

Hay  Production 

H.  B.  WEBSTER,  ’ll. 


IN  older  countries,  commercial  fertil- 
izers have,  for  many  years,  been 
used  in  general  farm  practice,  as 
well  as  for  -hay  production,  with  mark- 
ed results.  In  this  country,  however, 
their  use  has  been  confined  to  the  grow- 
ing of  special  crops.  Before  consider- 
ing the  advisability  of  their  more  gen- 
eral use,  let  us  first  briefly  observe  the 
circumstances  which  lead  to  their 
usage. 

In  uncultivated  prairie  lands  the  soil 
suffers  no  depletion  of  plant  food. 
These  virgin  soils  maintain  their  fer- 
tility, 'because  of  the  decay  of  plants 
which  grow  upon  them,  and  the  death 
of  the  animals  which  feed  upon  the 
plants.  In  this  way  a large  amount  of 
organic  material  is  collected  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  and  this,  when  it  de- 
composes— when  it  is  called  'humus — 
plays  a very  important  part  in  the  lib- 
eration of  plant  food  in  the  soil.  In 


fact,  an  uncultivated  surface  becomes 
richer  in  plant  food,  besides  that  this 
decayed  organic  matter  contains  a 
larg'e  amount  of  nitrogen  it  also  con- 
tains all  the  various  ash  materials 
which  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
subsoil  by  the  deep  roots  of  plants,  and 
which  are  thus  deposited  at  the  surface 
of  the  soil. 

When  these  virgin  lands  are  brought 
under  cultivation,  the  oxidation  of  the 
organic  matter  accumulated  at  the  sur- 
face is  greatly  increased.  Large 
amounts  of  plant  food  are  thus  brought 
into  an  available  condition,  greatly  in 
excess  of  what  the  plants  can  utilize, 
and  hence,  larger  amounts  of  the  ele- 
ments of  fertility  are  lost  from  the  soil 
in  the  drainage  water.  In  this  initial 
stage  crops  can  be  produced  with  very 
indifferent  cultivation,  hence  no  at- 
tempts are  made  to  retain  the  great  fer- 
tility of  these  virgin  soils.  The  pro- 
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ducts  of  the  land,  both  animai  and  veg- 
etable are  consumed  off  the  land  on 
whic'h  they  grew,  hence  the  larger  the 
crop,  the  more  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
depleted.  Often  the  one  crop  is  grown 
on  the  same  soil  for  many  successive 
years.  As  time  progresses  the  soil  be- 
comes robbed  of  its  natural  fertility, 
and  refusing  to  produce  profitable  crops 
any  longer,  some  artificial  means  of  re- 
storing this  lost  fertility  must  be  se- 
cured. 

It  is  true  that  most  soils  contain  a 
large  amount  of  plant  food,  but  it  is 
held  in  an  unavailable  state.  Humus 
in  the  soil  plays  a very  important  part 
in  the  unlocking  of  this  store-house  of 
food  supply,  but,  continued  cultiva- 
tion depletes  the  soil  of  its  original  sup- 
ply of  humus,  and  if  none  be  added,  the 
food  materials  must  remain  unavail- 
able to  the  plant.  In  the  harvesting  of 
crops,  a certain  amount  of  plant  food 
is  taken  from  the  soil,  but  under  care- 
ful methods,  a large  share  of  this  could 
be  returned  in  the  form  of  manure. 
However,  large  losses  usually  occur  in 
the  'handling  of  the  manure,  and,  at 
least,  only  a portion  of  the  elements  re- 
moved, can  be  returned  to  the  soil. 
Thus  we  see  that  gradually,  but  surely, 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil  decreases 
and  finally  to  produce  a maximum  crop 
some  artificial  fertilizer  is  required. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that 
plants  require  at  least  ten  different 
chemical  elements  for  their  proper  de- 
velopment. These  are : carbon,  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, iron,  potassium,  calcium  and 
magnesium.  Each  of  'these  elements 
has  a special  function  to  perform  in  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  Of  these  ele- 
ments, carbon  is  by  far  the  most  abund- 
ant, usually  comprising  about  one-half 
of  the  dry  matter  of  plants.  All  the 
other  elements  are  present  in  much 


smaller  amounts.  This  is  important  as 
all  the  carbon  in  t1  he  plant  is  derived 
fiom  the  caihon-dioxide  of  the  air. 
The  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  secured 
from  the  water  and  air,  leaving  a small 
amount  of  mineral  matter  to  come 
directly  from  the  soil.  Repeated  in- 
vestigations have  proven  conclusively 
that  of  these  mineral  elements,  those 
most  liable  to  rapid  exhaustion  from 
the  soil  are  nitrogen,  potassium,  phos- 
phoius,  and  sometimes  calcium. 

Nitrogenous  compounds  in  the  soil 
are  usually  very  soluble,  and,  not  be- 
ing held  chemically  by  the  soil,  they 
are  very  readily  leached  into  the  sub- 
soil. There  is,  however,  another  means 
of  obtaining  this  element,  nitrogen,  in 
the  soil,  than  by  direct  application. 
Humus  is  very  rich  in  nitrogen  and 
hence  all  organic  matter  supplied  will 
increase  its  amount.  The  most  im- 
portant source  is  the  use  of  leguminous 
plants  as  peas,  beans,  clovers,  and  al- 
falfa. These  plants  have  the  power  of 
abstracting  the  uncombined  nitrogen 
of  the  air  by  means  of  certain  species 
of  bacterial  organisims,  and  storing  it 
in  the  nodules  in  their  roots,  in  a state 
readily  available  to  other  plants. 
Hence  where  these  legumes  can  be 
successfully  grown,  the  use  of  nitrogen 
ous  fertilizer  is  limited,  being  used 
only  for  specific  purposes. 

Ordinary  soils,  as  a rule,  contain  a 
sufficient  supply  of  potash,  being 
formed  as  they  are  from  the  original 
feldspartic  rock.  Potash  in  the  soil  is 
held  firmly  in  double  hydrous  silicates, 
and  iron  and  aluminium  hydrates.  It 
is  quite  difficult  to  bring  these  into  a 
state  available  to  plants,  hence  potas- 
sic  fertilizers  may  often  be  used  to 
good  'advantage.  Again,  there  are  soils 
particularly  light  and  sandy  soils, 
which  naturally  possess  a compara- 
tively small  amount  of  this  element, 
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and  to  produce  a crop  on  these  soils, 
potash  salts  must  be  supplied. 

Phosphates  in  the  soil  are  usually 
found  in  the  tricalcic  form,  and  com- 
bined with  iron  and  aluminium  . Phos- 
phorus is  held  very  firmly  in  chemical 
combination,  and  is  very  difficult  of 
solution.  Usually  it  is  present  in  the 
soil  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  a 
crop,  but  because  of  its  unavailability, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  supply  solu- 
ble phosphates  to  secure  a normal  crop. 

Calcium,  in  the  form  of  lime  is  a 
very  important  factor  in  the  liberation 
of  plant  food.  Lime  enters  into  almost 
every  chemical  reaction  occurring  in 
the  soil,  and  as  it  forms  so  many  solu- 
ble compounds,  it  is  readily  leached 
from  the  soil.  Lime  is  also  necessary 
in  the  soil  to  counteract  the  acidity,  as 
an  acid  media  is  very  injurious  to  bac- 
terial development.  Especially  is  this 
true  after  the  turning  under  of  green 
manure. 

Of  these  principal  elements  of  plant 
food  one  or  more  may  be  present  in  in- 
sufficient quantities  to  produce  a full 
crop.  The  productiveness  of  any  soil 
is  dependent  on  the  presence  of  suffi- 
cient quantities  of  all  elements  and  is 
limited  by  that  element  which  is  pre- 
sent in  relatively  smallest  quantity. 
Each  element  has  its  distinctive  work 
to  perform,  and  one  element  cannot 
replace  another ; an  excess  of  one  will 
not  compensate  for  the  deficiency  of 
another.  To  supply  these  deficiencies, 
resort  is  made  to  artificial  manures. 

These  so-called  artificial  manures 
are  simply  chemical  or  organic  sub- 
stances which  contain  one  or  more  of 
these  three  elements  of  plant  food,  and 
which,  when  added  to  the  soil,  will 
enable  it  to  produce  an  increased  crop. 

In  order  that  a farmer  may  use  com- 
mercial fertilizers  intelligently  and 
economically  in  the  production  of 


crops,  he  should,  first  of  all,  under- 
stand the  needs  of  his  soil ; he  should 
find  out  what  his  soil  lacks.  He  must 
have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  food 
requirements  of  the  crop  which  he 
wishes  to  produce ; he  must  also  know 
the  best  form  of  fertilizer  to  apply. 

Be  it  here  said  that  often  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  soil,  and  not  the 
chemical,  is  at  fault,  when  good  crops 
are  not  produced.  If  land  is  wet  and 
soggy,  or  if  it  be  very  close  and  heavy 
in  texture,  becoming  very  hard  and 
dry  in  warm  weather,  good  crops  can- 
not be  expected.  The  physical  state 
requires  first  attention.  Under  drainage 
is  the  first  requirement  for  many  soils 
as  it  removes  the  surplus  water,  con- 
serves more  water  for  plant  growth, 
deepens  the  range  of  roots,  and  length- 
ens materially  the  period  of  growth. 
The  application  of  organic  matter  will 
greatly  improve  the  mechanical  tex- 
ture of  the  soil,  making  it  more  open 
and  friable.  It  also  increases  its  water 
holding  power,  and  ease  of  cultivation. 
The  physical  effect  of  lime  also  serves 
to  improve  soil  texture  , counteracting 
the  colloidal  nature  of  the  clay  parti- 
cles, Hence,  before  fertilizers  can  be 
profitably  used,  the  physical  condition 
of  the  soil  must  be  suitable.  The  best 
results  from  fertilizers  can  only  be  ob- 
tained when  combined  with  good  til- 
lage. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  a great 
number  of  commercial  fertilizers  on 
the  market,  and  before  one  can  buy 
intelligently  lie  must  know:  (1)  the 
composition  of  the  fertilizer ; (2)  the 
availability  of  its  constituents ; (3)  the 
materials  from  which  the  fertilizer  was 
made  and  how  they  were  treated.  A. 
great  deal  of  fraud  is  being  practised 
in  this  trade  and  a buyer  must  always 
be  on  his  guard  against  deceptions. 
The  various  kinds  of  fertilizers  are  too 
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numerous  to  be  mentioned  in  detail, 
but,  be  it  understood,  that,  in  the  end, 
high  grade  fertilizers  usually  give  bet- 
ter satisfaction. 

The  food  requirements  of  various 
crops  differ  greatly.  The  science  of 
chemistry  comes  to  the  farmer’s  aid 
in  this  connection.  By  a complete 
analysis  of  the  whole  plant,  the 
amounts  of  the  various  elements  re- 
quired to  produce  that  crop  can  be  de- 
termined. It  is  necessary,  of  course, 
that  there  should  be  a larger  supply  of 
plant  food  than  is  actually  required  by 
the  crop,  yet  this  analysis  will  give  a 
fair  idea  of  the  crop’s  requirements.  In 
this  connection  must  be  considered 
whether  tlhe  crop  is  grown  for  seed  or 
for  forage,  the  effect  of  the  fertilizer  on 
maturity  of  the  crop,  and  its  influence 
on  succeeding  crops. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  part  of  this 
wrork  which  is  most  indefinite,  and 
which  is  most  difficult  to  determine — 
the  needs  of  the  soil.  The  question  is 
— how  can  one  find  what  fertilizer  will 
give  him  the  best  result?  In  this  work 
the  science  of  chemistry  is  invaluable, 
as  in  other  cases.  Is  it  not  rational  to 
believe  that  when  a soil  is  analyzed,  and 
the  amount  of  plant  food  which  it  con- 
tains is  determined,  that  by  comparing 
these  results  with  the  food  require- 
ments of  a crop,  the  deficiency  of  the 
soil  could  be  determined. 

It  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  this 
method  ought  to  yield  very  definite  in- 
formation to  the  user  of  fertilizers ; but 
this  is  not  the  case.  Both  the  previous 
history  of  the  land  and  the  method  of 
analysis,  influence  materially  the  prac- 
tical utility  of  the  results  of  soil 
analysis. 

The  cause  of  the  uncertainty  of  these 
results  becomes  obvious  when  we  con- 
sider the  three  groups  of  substances 
ir  the  soil.  First,  there  is  the  insolu- 


ble, undecomposed  rock  material.  This 
is  of  no  direct  value  to  the  growing 
plant.  The  second  group  is  termed  the 
“reserve”;  it  consists  of  that  portion 
not  soluble  in  water,  but  decomposable 
by  weak  acids,  as  those  exuded  by  the 
roots  of  plants.  The  third  group  con- 
sists of  the  “water-soluble”  compounds 
— those  which  are  dissolved  in  the  soil 
water.  Those  are  immediately  avail- 
able to  plants. 

The  water-soluble  compounds  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  present  in  the  soil  in 
sufficient  quantities  to.  produce  a crop, 
hence  the  “reserve,”  or  acid-soluble 
material  must  be  looked  to,  to  supply 
this  deficiency.  Some  of  this  is  brought 
into  an  available  condition  by  the  acids 
exuded  by  the  roots  of  plants,  and  part 
by  the  natural  process  of  decomposi- 
tion of  the  soil  particles.  The  avail- 
ability of  this  material  will  depend 
largely  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
previous  cropping  and  the  method  of 
cultivation.  In  chemical  soil  analysis 
this  reserve  food  material  is  brought 
into  solution  by  the  use  of  acids,  but 
this  does  not  indicate  definitely  what 
amount  of  it  will  be  rendered  available 
to  plants  during  one  growing  season. 
Various  strengths  of  extracting  solu- 
tion may  be  employed,  thus  giving 
great  variety  to  the  results  secured 
from  the  determination  of  available 
materials.  So  far,  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  exactly  imitate  the  solvent  ac- 
tion of  plant  roots. 

It  is  clear  that  the  results  of  soil 
analysis  are  only  comparative,  and  are 
not  a true  measure  of  the  amount  of 
plant  food  which  a plant  may  secure  in 
a given  time. 

There  is,  however,  one  way  by  which 
may  be  determined  definitely  the  de- 
ficiency of  any  soil,  and  what  fertilizers 
may  be  used  on  it  with  greatest  profit 
— that  is  by  actual  experiment.  This 
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is  -the  final  test,  and  the  one  that  is  re- 
liable above  all  others.  Hence  this  is 
the  method  that  was  employed  in  this 
experiment. 

Fertilizers  have  been  applied  to  'hay 
and  pasture  crops  for  some  time.  At 
first,  ground  bones  were  used.  Guano 
then  came  into  use,  followed  soon  by 
superphosphates.  For  the  last  few 
years,  particularly  in  the  older  coun- 
tries special  attention  ‘has  been  paid  to 
the  improvement  of  meadow  and  grass 
land.  In  Ontario,  'however,  very  little 
if  any  systematic  work  has  been  done. 
An  endeavor  was  therefore  made  to 
secure  at  least  comparative  results  from 
the  use  of  various  fertilizers,  and  to 
determine,  if  possible  whether  or  not 
a more  general  adoption  of  fertilizers 
for  these  crops  would  be  advisable. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  specific  na- 
ture of  these  crops.  The  plants  usually 
used  for  hay  and  pasture  are  timothy 
and  clover.  These  are  used  as  winter 
annuals,  as  they  are  sown  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  one  in  which  they  are  ex- 
pected to  produce  a crop..  These  crops 
have  a very  short  season  of  growth, 
hence  must  have  a bountiful  supply  of 
available  plant  food  early  in  the  season. 
Following  is  the  chemical  composition 
of  hay  made  from  timothy  and  clover: 

Percentage  Composition  of  Timothy 
and  Clover. 

Nitrogen 

Crude  Free  Ether 
Water.  Ash.  Protein.  Fibre.  Ext.  Ext 

Timothy  ..13.2  4.4  5.9  29.0  45.0  2.5 

Clover  ...15.3  6.2  12.3  24.8  38.1  3.3 

Clover  is  much  richer  in  protein,  and 

also  in  ash  and  fat  than  timothy,  but 
has  less  fibre  and  carbo  hydrate  ma- 
terial. 

The  following  table  gives  the 
amounts  of  plant  food  required  to  pro- 
duce a crop. 

Amounts  of  various  substance  re- 
quired by  plants  in  producing  a total 


crop,  representing  the  demand  made  on 
the  soil  by  the  crop. 


Nitrogen  

One  Ton. 
Timothy  Hay 

. 50  lbs. 

One  Ton. 
Glover  Hay 

100  lbs. 

Potash  

. 65  lbs. 

80  lbs. 

Lime  

. 30  lbs. 

70  lbs. 

Magnesia 

..  13  lbs. 

25  lbs. 

Phosphoric  Acid. 

. 16  lbs. 

20  lbs. 

Other  minerals.  . 

..100  lbs. 

25  lbs. 

Total  

..274  lbs. 

320  lbs. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  in  producing  one 
ton  of  clover  a greater  demand  is  made 
on  the  soil,  especially  on  the  potash  and 
lime.  Be  it  remembered,  however, 
that  clover  is  a legume,  and  has  the 
power  of  securing  from  the  uncom- 
bined nitrogen  of  the  air,  not  only  its 
own  requirements  of  nitrogen,  but  it 
stores  up  an  additional  supply  in  the 
soil. 

In  most  crops  only  a small  propor- 
tion of  the  total  vegetation  produced 
is  lost  to  the  soil  if  all  parts  not  of 
direct  value  are  left,  and  the  manure  is 
returned. 

Table  showing  the  quantity  of  vari- 
ous substances  actually  lost  to  the 
soil  by  the  crop. 


Nitrogen  

Timothy 
One  Ton. 

. 30  lbs. 

Clover 
One  Ton- 

40  lbs. 

Potash  

. 34  lbs. 

40  lbs. 

Lime  

. 15  lbs. 

40  lbs. 

Magnesia  

7 lbs. 

14  lbs. 

Phosphoric  Acid. 

. 8 lbs. 

11  lbs. 

Other  minerals . . . 

. 60  lbs. 

12  lbs. 

From  these  figures  we  find  that  clo- 
ver removes  permanently  more  mineral 
elements  from  the  soil,  especially  lime 
and  potash,  than  does  timothy. 

When  all  the  various  conditions  and 
circumstances  that  have  been  mention- 
ed are  kept  in  mind,  we  are  in  a fair 
position  to  discuss  in  detail  the  direct 
results  of  the  fertilizer  experiments 
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carried  out  last  summer  on  mixed  clo- 
ver and  timothy  hay. 

The  land  on  which  the  experiment 
was  conducted  was  not  in  a perfect 
condition  physically.  The  soil  was 
rather  close  in  texture  and  was  under- 
laid with  a very  close  compact  sub- 
soil. Surface  drainage  was  good  but 
under-drainage  was  faulty.  The  crop 
of  the  second  proceeding  season  was 
barley,  yielding  forty-two  bushels' per 
acre.  This  was  seeded  with  the  fol- 
lowing mixture : 


Red  Clover  8 lbs. 

Alsike  1 lb. 

Timothy  4 lbs. 

Total  per  acre 13  lbs. 


The  new  seeding  grew  well  the  re- 
mainder of  that  season.  It  wintered 
well,  growing  rapidly  the  following 
season,  yielding  two  and  one-half  tons 
of  hay  per  acre.  During  the  following 
winter — the  winter  preceeding  the  ex- 
periment, the  grass  land  suffered  seri- 
ously. Much  of  the  clover  was  killed 
out  and  the  growth  of  the  timothy  was 
greatly  checked.  Not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  crop  was  clover. 

A sample  of  the  soil  was  taken  at  the 
time  of  application  of  the  fertilizers  and 
analyzed. 

Table  showing*  analysis  of  experi- 
mental soil : 

Experimental  Soil. 


(1)  Total  Plant  Food — Per  Cwt. 

Moisture  ..  2.09 

Volatile  matter  ....10.0 

Insoluble  material  72.758 

Aluminium  and  iron  oxide.: 7.9625 

Lime  (cal.)  1.946 

Phosphoric  acid  (P2  03) 3125 

Potash  (K2  O)  4835 

Nitrogen  3406 

Humus  2 715 

(2)  Immediate  Availablity — 

P2  05  .240 

K2  O ....  2374 


From  this  analysis  it  is  evident  that 
the  soil  contains  large  amounts  of  plant 
food,  especially  of  the  most  important 
constituents.  The  amount  of  humus, 
however,  is  low.  Sufficient  of  the  pot- 
ash is  immediately  available,  but  the 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  is  low  rela- 
tively. 

The  following  is  the  physical  analy- 
sis of  the  soil : 


Name — 

Diameter 
in  M.M. 

Per  cwt. 

Clay  

0.005 

18.25 

Salt  

51.10 

Very  fine  sand 

05.1 

12.45 

Fine  sand  

1.25 

14.1 

Medium  sand 

55.5 

3.60 

Coarse  sand  . . 

5.1 

0.50 

This  soil, 

though  not  containing  a 

great  amount  of  clay  was  yet  very 
heavy  in  texture.  This  closeness  of 
texture  was  increased  because  of  com- 
pact sub-soil,  lack  of  thorough  under- 
drainage, and  the  excessive  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  early  part  of  the  sea- 
son. Yet  this  soil  is  a fair  representa- 
tive of  the  soils  of  the  district. 

The  experiment  consisted  of  ten 
plots,  a series  of  five  plots  in  duplicate. 
Each  plot  was  two  rods  square,  the 
area  being  one-fouirth  of  an  acre.  The 
two  series  were  some  distance  apart. 
The  plots  in  each  series  were  separated 
by  a path  of  three  feet. 

The  amounts  of  fertilizers  used  were 
as  follows : 

Piot  No.  1. — 'Check  plot,  no  fertilizer. 

Plot  No.  2. — Complete  fertilizer; 
Muriate  of  Potash,  3.5  lbs. ; Superphos- 
phate, 8 lbs.;  Nitrate  of  Soda,  3.5  lbs. 

Plot  No.  3. — Nitrate  of  Soda,  3.5  lbs. ; 
Superphosphate,  8 lbs. 

Plot  No.  4. — Superphosphate,  8 lbs. ; 
Muriate  of  Potash,  3.5  lbs. 

Plot  No.  5. — Muriate  of  Potash,  3.5 
lbs,;  Nitrate  of  Soda,  3.5  lbs. 

The  fertilizers  contained  the  follow- 
ing amounts  of  plant  food : 
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Nitrate  of  soda 15.75  °/0  Nitrogen 

Muriate  of  potash 52.46  % Potassium 

Superphosphate 18.20  % P2  05 


Water  soluble 10.336  % P2  05 

Citrate  soluble  5.736  % P2  05 

Citrate  insoluble  2.128  % P2  05 

All  these  fertilizers  except  one-half 
of  the  Nitrate  of  Soda  of  each  plot  were 
sown  on  May  13th.  The  remainder  of 
the  Nitrate  of  Soda  was  sown  on  May 
21st.  The  fertilizers  for  each  plot  were 
mixed  together  with  a quantity  of  soil, 
and  distributed  evenly  over  the  whole 
plot. 

At  the  time  of  sowing  the  fertilizers, 
the  grass  had  made  very  little  growth. 
The  fertilized  plots  took  the  lead  from 
the  start,  those  on  which  nitrogen  had 
been  applied  making  most  rapid 
growth.  The  plots  were  cut  on  July 
10th,  with  the  following  results : 

Table  showing  yield  of  plot  and  yield 
per  acre  in  pounds  : 


No.  of  Yield  per 

plot.  (a)  (b)  Avg.  acre. 

1  63.  62.5  62.75  25.10 

2  96.5  93.5  95.  38.00 

3  .99.  94.5  96.75  38.70 

4 80.5  71.  73.75  30.30 

5 83.  74.5  78.75  31.50 


It  is  quite  evident  that  all  the  fer- 
tilized plots  gave  greater  yields  than 
the  unfertilized  plots. 

The  plots  fertilized  with  nitrogen 
gave  greater  yields  than  the  plots  with- 
out it. 

The  plot  fertilized  with  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  gave  the  highest  yield 
in  both  cases,  even  higher  than  those 
receiving  potash  in  addition. 

Now  we  come  to  the  economic  side 
of  the  experiment.  Were  the  fertilizers 
applied  at  a profit  or  a loss? 

Values  were  placed  as  follows: 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  $60.00  per  ton. 

Muriate  of  Potash,  $50.00  per  ton. 


Superphosphate,  $24.50  per  ton. 
Hay,  cured,  $15.00  per  ton. 

Table  showing  profit  or  loss  from 
fertilizers  applied : 


No.  of 
Plot. 

1 . . . 

Yield. 

.2510 

Per  Cent 
Gain.  Gain. 

Value 
of  Gain. 

Cost  Gain  or 
of  Fert.  Loss 

2 

.3800 

1290 

51.39 

$ 9.68 

$11.62— $1.94 

3 . . 

. 3870 

1360 

54.18 

10.20 

8.12+  2.08 

4 . . . 

.3030 

520 

20.71 

3.90 

7.42'—  3.52 

5 . . . 

.3150 

640 

25.50 

4.80 

7.70 — 2.90 

This  table  shows  that  all  the  plots, 
except  one,  were  fertilized  at  a loss. 
There  is,  however,  another  item  which 
enters  into  this  consideration — the 
residual  effect  of  these  fertilizers  on 
succeeding  crops.  On  the  plots  to 
which  the  nitrate  had  been  applied  the 
aftermath  grew  much  more  luxuriant- 
ly than  on  the  unfertilized  plot,  on 
which  there  was  little  growth. 

Conclusions. 

1.  All  plots  were  materially  helped 
by  the  fertilizers.  Judging  by  the 
chemical  analysis  of  the  soil,  it  was 
not  lacking  in  any  of  the  necessary 
constituents.  There  was  an  ample 
food  supply  in  the  soil,  but  the  plants 
were  unable  to  assimilate  it.  The 
reasons  for  this  were : 

(a)  Retarded  growth  of  plants,  due 
to  the  severe  winter, 

(b)  Late  cold  spring. 

(c)  Lack  of  development  of  soil 
bacteria,  due  to  the  cold  soil. 

(d)  Imperfect  physical  conditions 
of  the  soil. 

2.  Nitrogen  was  the  most  effective 
constituent.  Nitrogen  increases  the 
growth  of  leaf  and  stem,  and  deepens 
the  color  of  the  foliage.  This  indicates 
a more  active  condition  of  the  pro- 
toplasm. 

3.  Superphosphate  was  of  distinct 
benefit.  A soluble  phosphate  hastens 
growth,  produces  a stronger  growth, 
and  hastens  maturity. 
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4.  Potash  was  of  no  or  little  appar- 
ent benefit,  as  the  soil  was  rich  in  this 
element. 

Though,  the  fertilizers  increased  the 
crop,  yet  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
the  fertilizing  material,  they  were, 
except  in  one  case,  applied  at  a loss. 
Judging  by  this  experiment,  it  would 
not  be  considered  wise  to  invest 
heavily  in  fertilizers  without  further 
experimental  evidence. 


As  the  soil  contains  a large  supply 
of  reserve  food  material,  the  first  at- 
tempt should  be  to  bring  this  into  an 
available  state.  By  thorough  under- 
drainage,  addition  of  organic  matter, 
and  better  cultivation,  the  physical 
condition  of  the  soil  would  be  much 
improved,  and  plant  food  would  be 
liberated  in  greater  amounts,  so  that 
artificial  manures  would  not  be  neces- 
sarv. 


O,  SUMMER  DAYS. 

O,  Summer  Days,  how  shall  we  part? 

To  you  I gave  my  inmost  heart. 

Swift  to  your  call  have  been  my  feet, 

I loved  your  raptures  and  your  heat ; 

Your  sunsets  and  your  evening  star 
Have  beckoned  from  their  deeps  afar. 

Your  winds  have  taught  me  to  forget — 

O Summer  Days,  not  yet,  not  yet! 

Your  Veery’s  oft-repeated  note 
And  Oriole’s  song  I’ve  learned  by  rote, 

Your  nights  have  filled  me  with  content, 
Your  dawns  were  as  a sacrament. 

The  silence  of  your  forest  ways 
Has  given  peace  to  troubled  days, 

And  all  your  lovely,  leafy  things 
Have  brought  the  joy  a comrade  brings. 
Beneath  your  dome  of  tender  blue 
I’ve  learned  to  measure  life  anew; 

The  absent  hope,  the  lost  desire 
Urge  me  again  to  something  higher, 

And  Beauty,  with  her  mystic  gleam, 

Has  waked  again  the  old-time  dream 
And  charmed  away  the  vain  regret— 

O Summer  Days,  not  yet,  not  yet ! 
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Fertilizing  the  Peach  Orchard 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a Fourth  Year  Thesis,  “The  Peach  in  Ontario.”  The 
principles  laid  down  apply  'to  other  fruits  as  well  as  to  the  peach — Ed. 


Manures. 

(1).  Manure  and  Cover  Crops. — 

Cultivation  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
valuable  fertilizers  at  the  disposal  of 
the  fruit  growers.  Orchards  on  sand 
loam  soil  have  been  known  to  pro- 
duce good  crops  for  six  or  seven  years 
in  succession  without  farmyard  man- 
ure or  commercial  fertilizer,  but  they 
have  always  had  a good  supply  of 
humus  and  thorough  cultivation.  The 
best  cover  crops  are  largely  the  same 
composition  as  farmyard  manure,  and 
with  the  exception  of  being  unable  to 
seed  the  soil  with  the  organisms  of 
decay,  can  take  their  place  in  every 
particular.  The  following-  is  the 
chemical  analysis  of  the  three  most 
prominent  cover  crops  compared  to 
farmyard  manure.  The  figures  show 
the  percentage. 

Nitro-  Phos-  Pot- 
gen.  phorus.  ash.  Water 
Vetch  ..  ..  .65  .146  .475  79.15 

Red  Clover..  .41  .13  .45  80. 

Rye  (green)-.  .33  1.5  7.3 

Manure  .5  to  .75  .5  to  .75  .25  to  .375 
V etch  and  Red  Clover  are  legumes 
and  consequently  take  a large  supply 


of  their  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and 
when  they  decay  give  it  to  the  soil. 

Rye  is  not  a legume,  but  has  the 
power  of  breaking  up,  absorbing  and 
making  available  a large  quantity  of 
potash.  It  supplies  a large  quantity  of 
the  much  needed  humus.  Rye  when 
left  too  long  before  plowing  'becomes 
tough  and  fibrous  and  does  not  decay 
readily,  but  if  handled  at  the  proper 
time  is  in  no  way  objectionable. 

As  the  table  shows,  any  one  of  the 
three  crops  mentioned  gives,  when 
plowed  under  green,  almost  as  much 
plant  food,  ton  for  ton,  as  the  manure. 

(2).  Commercial  Fertilizers.  — 
Commercial  fertilizers,  without  humus, 
have  no  place  in  orchard  management 
and  therefore  must  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a cover  crop  or  farmyard 
manure.  True,  nitrate  of  soda  is  read- 
ily absorbed  without  humus,  but  is  the 
only  fertilizer  in  common  use  that  is 
absorbed  by  the  plant  in  the  state  ap- 
plied. The  others,  through  the  action 
of  humus,  must  first  undergo  chemical 
change. 

Potash  is  applied  either  as  the 
muriate  or  sulphate,  the  former  being 
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in  most  general  use  though  the  latter 
is  equally  available.  Phosphorus  is 
applied  in  a number  of  forms,  such  as 
kainite,  ground  bone,  'Caroline  rock, 
superphosphate,  etc.  The  ground 
bone  and  superphosphate  are  best 
known.  For  quick  returns,  use  the 
very  finely  ground  bone  or  the  SUper- 


LaW  HEADED,  WELL  FERTILIZED. 

phosphate.  The  latter  acts  the  quick- 
er, but  for  prolonged  returns  the 
coarsely  ground  bone  is  best.  It  must 
be  broken  up  before  it  becomes  avail- 
able- 

The  application  of  nitrogen  in  a 
leguminous  crop  is  much  cheaper  than 
nitrate  of  soda. 

(3).  Combinations. — From  data 

gathered,  this  summer,  1910,  . the  fol- 
lowing methods  of  fertilizing  are  se- 
lected : 

1 10  tons  farmyard  manure  at 

$1.50  $15  00 

2.  6 tons  farmyard  manure  at 

$1.50  , . . . . 9 00 

200  lbs.  bone  meal  at  $1.50 

per  cwt 3 00 

100  lbs.  muriate  at  $2.15  per 

cwt-  2 15 


$14  15 

3.  30  lbs.  vetch  at  $6.00  per  bu.  3 00 
200  lbs.  bone  meal  at  $1.50  per 


3.  30  lbs.  vetch  at  $6.00  per  bus.  3 00 
100  lbs.  muriate  at  $2.15  per 

cwt 2 15 

$8  15 

4.  20  lbs.  red  clover  at  $9.00  per 

bus.  3 00 

200  lbs-  bone  meal  at  $1  50  per 


cwt 3 00 

100  lbs.  muriate  at  $2.15  per 

cwt 2 15 


$ 8 15 

5.  1 bus.  rye  at  95  cents  per  bus  95 

20  lbs.  vetch  at  $6.00  per  bus.  2 00 
200  lbs.  bone  meal  at  $1.50  per 

cwt 3 00 

100  lbs.  muriate  at  $2-15  per 

cwt 2 15 


$ 8 10 

Any  one  of  the  above  methods  are 
recommended.  Choose  the  one  that 
suits  your  conditions  best. 

(4)  Chemical  Analysis. — The  follow- 
ing is  the  analysis  of  the  fruit,  wood, 
and  leaves  from  nine  year  old  El'berta 
trees,  showing  the  comparative  amount 
of  the  fertilizer  constituents  removed 
by  the  different  parts  of  the  tree.  Two 
other  varieties.  Champion  and  Hill’s 
Chili,  though  not  grown  much  with  us 
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are  given  also. 

(Geneva 

Bulletin  265). 

Total 

Nitro- 

Phos- 

Pot- 

Weight. 

Water. 

gen. 

phorus. 

ash- 

El'berta  ...249.64 

201.29 

.473 

.151 

.424 

Champion  .190.03 

150.04 

.633 

.130 

.668 

Hill’s  '011111.251.08 

203.69 

.757 

.175 

.714 

Total  weight  included  fruit,  leaves, 
and  new  wood,  and  the  results  are  in 
pounds. 

The  total  dry  matter  removed  on  an 
average  per  tree  was  45  25  pounds, 
distributed  as  follows: — 

In  the  pulp 17.  lbs.  or  38.  % 

In  the  stones 6.5  lbs.  or  14.5% 

L.  the  leaves 16.  lbs.  or  35-5% 

In  the  new  wood.  . . 5.5  lbs.  or  12.  % 

45.0  lbs  or  100.0% 


Each  tree  removed  from  the  soil  .6 
lbs.  of  nitrogen,  19.3%  of  which  was  in 
the  pulp,  4%  in  the  stones,  67.7%  in 
the  leaves,  and  9%  in  the  new  wood. 
Also  each  tree  removed  .15  pound  of 
phosphorus,  of  which  42%  was  in  the 
pulp,  5%  in  the  stones,  44%  in  the 
leaves  and  9%  in  the  new  wood-  In 
potas'h  each  tree  removed  .6  pound,  of 
which  49%  was  in  pulp,  .1%  in  the 
stones,  45%  in  the  leaves  and  5%  in 
the  new  wood. 

Any  one  of  the  five  methods  of  fer- 
tilizing previously  mentioned  will  re- 
place in  the  soil  the  fertilizer  removed 
by  the  crop. 
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Improve  The  Corn  Crop 


GORN  has  a wide  range  of  'adap- 
tability. It  can  _ be  grown 
throughout  most  sections  of 
the  country.  Although  not  able  to 
mature  seed  properly  in  the  middle 
and  northern  sections,  it  produce’s  a 
large  quantity  oif  fodder.  No  other 
grain  that  the  farmer  grows  yields 
on  g given  space  and  with  a given  ex- 
penditure of  labor,  so  much  animal 
food,  both  in  grain  and  fodder  as  does 
the  oorn  .plant. 

It  requires  a warm  soil  -and  thor- 
ough cultivation  and  makes  most  of 
its  growth  during  the  hot  months  of 
summer  and  early  fall.  The  require- 
ments of  thorough  tillage  brings  many 
advantages  to  ’the  ‘soil  not  'forced  upon 
us  in  growing  the  other  cereals.  Fur- 
thermore, after  a corn  crop  the  soil 
should  be  in  the  best  of  jcondition  for 
any  crop  which  may  follow. 

Corn  grain  is  'one  of  the  richest 
feeds  obtainable  by  the  feeder.  lit  is 
the  great  energizing,  heat-giving,  fat- 
producing  food  for  the  animals  of  the 


farm.  It  may  contain  as  much  as  75 
per  cent,  of  carbohydrates  in  the  form 
of  starch  and  5 per  cent,  of  fat.  Hence 
it  is  easily  seen  that  the  grain  would 
hardly  be  suitable  for  young  goowing 
animals.  It  fails  in  furnishing  the  nu- 
trients in  proper  proportion  for  bone 
and  muscle  building,  since  it  Is  not 
rich  in  crude  protein  and  mineral 
matter. 

Grown  for  silage  it  cannot  be 
equalled  by  any  other  crops.  The  suc- 
culence of  the  silage  along  with  'the 
actual  food  value,  helps  to  swell  the 
profits  of  the  feeder.  It  has  a great 
value  for  milk  production,  and  success- 
ful dairying  owes  much  of  its  success 
.to.  corn,  either  silage  or  stover.  Well- 
cured  silage  helps  to  keep  up  milk 
flow  and  flesh  Condition,  when  the  hot 
suns  of  July  and  August  have  Jplayed 
havoc  with  the  pastures. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  'that  we  have 
numerous  different  strains  and  varie- 
ties, we  are  not  reaping  half  The  pro- 
fits that  the  possibilities  of  this  plant 
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affords  us.  While  improved  methods 
of  cultivation  can  be  made  to  almost 
double  the  present  yield  per  acre,  the 
mere  substitution  of  well-bred  seed 
for  the  kind  now  generally  planted, 
would  on  many  ’farm's,  double  the  yie^d 
without  in  any  way  increasing  labor  or 
expense. 

It  is  exceedingly  fortunate  that  man 
has  'the  power  of  modifying  the 
growth  of  plants  so  as  'to  adapt  them 
tc  his  needs.  One  who  has  succeeded 
in  gathering  a bushel  of  exceedingly 
fine  ears  might  easily  make  the  error 
of  wishing  that  each  kernel  [would  pro- 
duce an  ear  exactly  like  the  one  on 
which  i't  grew.  Such  a law  would 
make  improvement  impossible.  Were 
there  su'ch  a law  of  nature  jwe  would 
still  be  growing  the  quality  of  corn 
that  grew  a thousand  years  agp.  But 
it  is  the  tendency  to  vary  which  makes 
improvement  possible.  The  tendency 
of  seeds  to  reproduce  the  characters  of 
the  p'arent  plants  makes  it  'possible  by 
careful  seed  selection  »to  augment  de- 
sirable characters  and  render  the  plant 
more  useful.  This  fs  accomplished 
by  selecting  seed  plants  that  vary  to 
the  greatest  extend  in  a desired  direc- 
tion. 

Corn  is  quite  largely  , cross  fertilized. 
A slight  amount  of  self-fertilization 
occurs  and  comes  about  by  the  pollen 
from  'a  ‘tassel  of  a plant  falling  upon 
the  silks  of  the  same  plant.  This  oc- 
curs to  a greater  extent  with  some 
varieties  than  with  others.  Experi- 
ments 'have  demonstrated  that  with 
corn  s'elf -fertilization  re'sults  in  re- 
duced production.  Self-fertilization 
can  be  entirely  prevented  by  selecting 
seed  from  stalks  whose  tassels  were 
removed  before  the  blooming  period. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  when 
a seed  ear  is  t-aken  from  a stalk  pos- 
sessing desirable  characters  that  these 


characters  commonly  reappear  strong- 
ly in  the  ‘progeny.  If  the  results  ob- 
tained are  not  such  -as  were  desiied  i't 
is  because  the  breeder  has. failed  to  do 
his  part.  Failure  to  isolate  the  plot 
in  which  well-selected  seed  is  planted 
may  result  in  hybridization  of  different 
kinds  or  varieties  and  hence  spoil  the 
effects  of  seed  selection.  It  has  been 
found  that  plots  .of  different  strains 
must  be  separated  iat  least  a quarter  of 
a mile. 

The  tendencies  of  the  individual 
plant  is  the  point  worthy  of  notice. 
With  corn  these  tendencies  can  be 
known  only  by  observing  the  stalk, 
and  seed  corn  cannot  be  selected  in- 
telligently and  to  the  best  advantage 
in  any  other  way  than  from  the  stand- 
ing 'stalks  ’at  ripening  time.  With 
corns  producing  but  one  ear  per  stalk 
some  improvement  can  be  made  in 
productiveness  and  form  pf  ear  by  giv- 
ing attention  to  the  ear  only,  but  this 
is  not  advisable,  as  it  may  result  'in  un- 
desirable 'stalk  characters.  By  select- 
ing ears  from  standing  stalks  it  is 
possible  to  produce  a corn  that  will 
not  succor  unduly  and  that  will  have 
the  desired  number  of  ears  per  stalk. 
By  selecting  seed  from  the  crib  these 
features  cannot  be  controlled. 

Other  things  being  equal,  with 
kernels  uniform  in  size  and  shape, 
straight  rows  contain  the  high- 
est percentage  of  grain.  Experi- 
ments have  demonstrated  that  rough- 
ness of  ear  is  strongly  trans-mis  sable 
and  that  there  is  no  correlation 
between  roughness  of  ear  and  time  of 
maturity  nor  between  roughness  of 
ear  and  productiveness.  Depth  of 
kernel  is  the  character  that  decides 
more  than  any  other  'the  ratio  of  grain 
to  cob.  No  ears  should  be  used  a;s  seed 
that  do  not  possess  kernels  of  uniform 
size  and  shape,  'and  long  In  proportion 
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to  the  diameter  of  the  cob.  Kernels 
which  are  irregular  In  shape  and  not 
uniform  in  length  and  'width  should 
be  discarded.  Where-  the  corn  planter 
is  used  ipx  sowing  a more  uniform 
stand  of  plants,  iand:  consequently  a 
larger  yield,  Ts  secured  'If  'the  kernels 
are  uniform  'in  size  ’and  shape. 

Yield  o’f  grain  or  stalk,  according  To 
whether  the  crop  is  for  grain  produc- 
tion or  for  fodder  and  silage,  is  the 
quality  above  all  others  which  deter- 
mines the  value  of  a corn.  A variety 
With  uniformly  well  shaped  ears,  high 
percent  o;f  grain,  etc.,  will  no't  .come 
into  general  'favor  with  corn  gtowers 
If  it  is  not  a good  producer.  However, 
these  good  points  can  be  'combined 


with  high  production,  but  The  grower 
should  Score  just  on  production,  'taking- 
up  the  other  desirable  points  as 
secondary  features.  It  is  a compara- 
tively easy  matter  to  produce  a fine 
looking  ear  which  will  score  well  at 
an  exhibition,  but  The  Same  'stria in  may 
be  almost  useless  as  'a  producer  of 
large  yields  of  either  ears  or  stalks. 
The  great  'scarcity  o'f  reliable  sources 
from  which  high  class  seed  corn  can  be 
purchased  should  stimulate  numerous 
farmers  in  the  sections  of  the  country 
where  the  growing  of  'seed  corn  is 
practised,  to  follo'w  'a  good  System  of 
seed  selection,  so  ’a's  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand from  other  districts  'which  arc 
dependent  upon  them.  I.  B.  H. 
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An  Investigation  into  the  Conditions  of  the  Poultry 
Industry  in  Peterboro  County 

I.  B.  HENDERSON,  ’ll. 


A Review  of  the  Poultry  Trade  of 
Canada. 

HROUGHOUT  Canada  towns  and 
cities  are  increasing-  rapidly 
with  a population  of  consumers, 
and  it  is  in  the  farmers’  interest  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  thus  brought  to  their 
own  doors.  One  of  these  requirements, 
urgent  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but 
particularly  so  during  the  holiday  sea- 
son, fall  and  winter,  is  poultry.  With 
dressed  poultry  the  seasons  of  supply 
and  demand  more  nearly  correspond 
than  do  those  of  the  egg  trade. 
Dressed  poultry  is  more  in  demand 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months  and 
holiday  seasons.  The  average  farmer 
markets  his  poultry  to  catch  the  holi- 
day trade,  and  it  is  left  chiefly  to  the 
specialist  to  supply  the  regular  trade, 
or  to  the  dealers  to  hold  sufficient  in 
cold  storage  to  meet  this  demand. 

With  eggs  the  condition  is  even 
worse.  Production  is  greater  than  the 
demand  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  and  fails  to  meet  requirements 
both  in  quantity  and  quality  during 
other  seasons  of  the  year-  The  flock 


on  the  average  farm  commences  to 
lay  in  early  spring  and  ceases  usually 
in  midsummer,  with  the  result  that 
during  the  remaining  months  of  the 
year  the  consumer  has  to  depend  large- 
ly upon  cold  storage  and  pickled  eggs 
to  satisfy  his  wants.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  in  this  connection,  that 
with  the  increase  of  wealth,  our  popu- 
lation becomes  more  particular  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  products  that  they 
place  upon  their  tables,  and  it  is  found 
that  where  No.  1 quality  can  be  secured 
consumers  are  willing  to  pay  top  prices. 
The  prices  paid  for  poultry  products  to- 
day, compared  with  those  of  ten  years 
ago,  are  double  and  yet  the  quantity 
produced  does  not  seem  to  have  mater- 
ially increased. 

During  the  season  of  1909,  'Canada 
exported  552,850  dozen  eggs,  and  im- 
ported 1,136,120  dozen,  showing  an  ex- 
cess of  imports  over  exports  of  583,270 
dozen,  with  a value  of  $114,812.00. 
From  this  we  conclude  that  the  demand 
for  eggs  is  becoming-  greater  than  the 
supply. 

Our  exports  of  eggs  have  decreased 
considerably  during  the  last  few  years, 
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as  the  following  statistics  compiled  by 
the  Dominion  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture will  show : 


Year.  Dozen.  Value. 

1899  9,632,512  $1,267,063  00 

1900  10,187,906  1,475,902  00 

1901  11,363,064  1,691,640  00 

1902  11,635,108  1,733,242  00 

1903  7,404,100  1,436,130  00 

1904  5,780,316  1,053,396  00 

1905  2,601,427  712,866  00 

1906  ........  2,921,725  495,176  00 

1907  ........  2,591,205  556,557  00 

1908  1,365,890  301,818  00 

1909  552,850  124,315  00 


facilities  and  rations  for  the  develop- 
ment of  good  poultry  and  lots  of  it. 
The  Situation  in  Peterborough  County 

To  ascertain  the  exact  conditions  of 
the  poultry  industry,  a survey  was 
made  in  the  eastern  part  of  Peterbor- 
ough County.  As  this  part  of  the 
county  is  somewhat  backward  in  its 
development  and  it  not  above  the  aver- 
age of  the  province,  the  conditions  as 
they  exist  ihere  will  apply  to  many 
o_ther  districts  of  the  province. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  county  is 
only  medium  in  value  from  an  agricul- 
tural standpoint.  The  soil  runs  light 
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Our  inability  to  supply  the  demands 
of  the  market  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  also  keep  up  our  export  trade  is  a 
very  serious  problem.  Naturally  we 
ask  ourselves  the  reason  for  this-  Surely 
with  proper  attention  and  the  adoption 
of  suitable  conditions,  poultry  raising 
will  be  among  the  most  profitable 
branches  of  farming  to  be  followed  by 
the  farmer.  I believe  that  the  c'hief  rea- 
son that  there  is  not  a larger  quantity 
of  poultry  products  produced  in  this 
country  is,  that  the  farmers  do  not 
consider  it  worthy  of  their  considera- 
tion, but  leave  it  to  the  women  on  the 
farm,  without  providing  the  necessary 


in  some  sections.  The  agricultural 
products  as  a consequence  do  not 
reach  the  height  of  production  that 
would  be  possible  were  the  soil  heavier 
and  more  fertile.  But  this  drawback 
is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  fea- 
tures for  the  future  of  the  poultry  in- 
dustry in  this  section.  The  compari- 
tively  small  agricultural  production 
leaves  a greater  opening  for  some  such 
industry  as  poultry,  while  the  lig'ht 
porous  soil  of  most  farms  makes  it  easy 
to  fiave  dry,  clean  quarters  and  yards 
at  all  times  of  the  year.  In  fact,  very 
few  places  were  met  with  where  stag- 
nant water  accumulated  in  the  yards 
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for  any  length  of  time,  and  very  little 
disease  was  noticed  in  the  flocks, 
though  an  occasional  case  of  roup  and 
tuberculosis  was  met  with. 

However,  as  a rule  little  interest  is 
taken  in  economical  egg  and  poultry 
production.  The  main  idea  seems  to 
be  to  provide  eggs  and  poultry  enough 
for  home  use,  with  a little  surplus  for 
pin-money  or  to  trade  with  at  the  local 
grocery  store.  A few,  possibly  3% 
of  the  farmers,  are  pushing  the  busi- 
ness intelligently  and  economically, 
keeping  good  breeds,  feeding  carefully 
and  keeping  an  account  of  their  sales. 

But  in  no  case  did  we  find  that  daily 
records  of  eggs  production  or  feed  used 
was  kept.  For  this  reason  it  has  been 
difficult  to  get  definite  information  rel- 
ative to  the  progress  being  made  in 
cheap  egg  and  poultry  production. 
The  concensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  it  will  not  pay  to  give  more  than 
passing  attention  to  poultry,  except  to 
keep  just  enough  fowl  to  dispose  of 
the  roughage,  small  grain,  etc.,  on  the 
farm,  under  the  impression  that  the 
present  prices  do  not  warrant  the  ex- 
penditure of  any  more  care  and  energy 
than  is  given  at  the  present  time. 

Breeds. 

The  question  of  breed  receives  prac- 
tically no  attention,  except  from  the 
few  who  are  interested  in  economical 
egg  production.  Below  is  given  a 
summary  of  a number  of  farms  selec- 
ted as  typical,  showing  size  of  farm, 
number  of  fowl  kept,  breed,  etc. : 

Table  No.  1. 

The  Sizes  of  the  Farms,  Breeds,  Num- 
ber of  Hens  and  Males  kept  and 


raised. 

No. 

Acres. 

Breed- 

Breeding  Stock 
Raised  Yearly 
Hens.  Males. 

1 

83 

White 

Leghorns  . 

. . . '50 

1 40 

2 

25 

No  particular  . . . . 

...  60 

3 50 

2 

100 

White 

Leghorns  . . 

...  40 

3 45 
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4 

200 

Wyandottes  & Mixed.. 100 

3 

90 

5 

200 

Houdans,  mixed  . . . 

. 50 

3 

25 

6 

100 

Mixed  

..  50 

3 

50 

7 

300 

Minorcas  & Rocks  . . 

. 7'0 

4 

75 

8 

100 

Bro  wn  Leghorns  . . . 

.125 

7 

100 

9 

100 

Brown  Leghorns  . . . 

.125 

5 

50 

10 

100 

Reds,  Rocks  & Leg- 

horns  

. 50 

3 

75 

A gl; 

ance  at  Table  No. 

1 sho 

WS 

that 

the  breed  most  in  demand  is  Leg- 
horns. This  can  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  egg  trade  is  the  basis  for 
the  present  status  of  the  poultry  indus- 
try in  this  section.  In  one  case  a dis- 
tinct preference  is  expressed  for  the 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  but  the  effect  is 
being  spoiled,  as  far  as  the  future 
purity  of  the  breed  is  concerned,  by 
use  of  the  Brown  Leghorn  cocks-  The 
object  in  using  these  latter  is  to  in- 
crease the  summer  laying,  the  Reds 
being  considered  good  winter  layers, 
and  the  Leghorns  good  summer  layers. 
One  case  was  noted  where  Minorcas 
weie  being  discarded  for  Barred  Rocks 
because  the  former  had  become  run 
out.  According  to  this  table  60%  of 
the  flocks  were  mixed  or  of  different 
breeding.  From  this  table  we  see  that 
there  is  kept  as  breeding  stock  one  hen 
per  1-8  acres  and  that  there  is  one  per 
2 acres  raised  annually. 

Table  No.  2. 

The  Number  Out  of  the  Ten  Farmers 
Indicated  in  Table  No.  1,  who  keep 
other  classes  of  Fowl,  and  the  number 
of  such  fowl  kept  and  raised. 

Breeding1  Raised 


No.  Acres.  Class.  Stock.  Yearly. 

5 200  Geese  3 15 

'Turkeys 5 40 

Ducks 10 

9 100  Turkeys  3 11 

10  100  Geese 4 30 

Turkeys 3 20 

Ducks 4 10 


A glance  at  this  table  will  show  that 
only  three  out  of  the  ten  farmers  cited 
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in  Table  1,  keep  classes  of  fowl  other 
than  hens.  Calculating  from  the  ten 
farms  represented  there  will  be  kept 
as  breeding  stock  one  turkey  per  118 
acres,  one  goose  per  187  acres,  one 
duck  per  327  acres,  and  then  there  will 
be  one  turkey  per  18.4  acres,  one  goose 
per  29  acres,  and  one  duck  per  65.4 
acres  raised  annually. 

Table  No.  3. 

Showing  the  Sizes  of  the  Houses, 
Lighting,  etc.,  in  Relation  to  the 
Number  of  Fowl  Kept- 


No.  of  Windows  No,  of 


No. 

1 

Ft.  Sq. 
20x12 

2 

and  Size. 
20  inch. 

sq. 

Nests. 

5 

Hens 

50 

g 

20x12 

3 

2x1 

6 

40 

5 

10x15 

1 

14  inch. 

sq. 

6 

50 

6 

20x12 

2 

2x2 

4 

50 

8 

No  'house 

20x12  1 

12  inch. 

■sq. 

5 

125 

10 

20x15 

1 

14  inch. 

sq. 

8 

60 

11 

20x12 

2 

14  inch. 

sq. 

6 

35 

The  poultry  houses  are  as  a rule 
warm  and  closely  built.  Probably 
nine-tenths  of  them  are  located  in  the 
barnyard.  The  remainder  are  in  or- 
chards, etc.,  at  a distance  of  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  feet  from  other 
buildings. 

The  amount  of  floor  space  alloted  to 
each  bird  varied  from  three  to  six  feet, 
the  average  being  about  4.8  square 
feet.  There  were  no  divisions  in  any  of 
the  houses ; feed  room,  nests,  roosts, 
etc.,  being  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other.  The  buildings  were  all  very 
poorly  lighted.  Eight  square  feet  was 
the  most  window  space  in  any 
building,  and  these  windows  were  of 
such  shape,  on  were  located  so  high  as 
to  throw  very  little  light  on  the  floor; 
consequently  the  most  of  the  houses 
were  dark  and  forbidding,  and  unsani- 
tary when  the  door  was  closed. 

Over  one-half  of  the  houses  visited 
had  no  provision  for  ventilation.  In 
most  of  the  others  a small  ten-inch 


chute  through  the  ceiling  answered  the 
purpose.  A few  were  of  loose  con- 
struction, with  consequent  drafts  of 
air.  Several  were  provided  with  slid- 
ing windows.  Three  of  those  visited 
had  straw  lofts.  One  was  part  of  a 
basement  stable  with  stone  walls  on 
three  sides,  and  with  long  narrow  win- 
dows eight  feet  from  the  floor-  About 
one-sixth  had  earth  floors,  the  remain- 
der board.  The  nests  were  either  on, 
or  very  near  the  floor,  close  to  the 
roosts,  and  in  most  cases  were  in  a 
filthy  condition.  None  of  the  houses 
had  been  whitewashed  or  cleaned  par- 
ticularly. 

The  roosts  were,  without  exception, 
built  on  the  ladder  style.  The  highest 
pole  varied  from  five  to  as  high  as 
seven  feet  in  one  case,  from  the  floor. 
The  perches  were  made  of  2x1  inch 
scantling,  round  poles,  and  4x4  inch 
scantling*.  As  a rule  plenty  of  perch 
room  was  provided.  In  the  case  of  No. 
9,  only  5 inches  were  allowed  for  each 
fowl,  (Leghorns).  Dropping  boards 
were  not  used. 

Incubation. 

In  incubation,  the  general  rule  is  to 
use  the  natural  methods,  but  in  two 
cases  under  observation  120  and  200 
egg  incubators  are  being  used  with 
good  success,  57%  and  74%  being  the 
respective  hatches  during  the  past 
season.  These  parties  keep  a non-sit- 
ting variety  and  claim  that  they  have 
less  trouble,  even  if  they  do  not  get 
quite  as  high  a percentage  of  hatch. 
They  do  not  experience  any  particular 
trouble  in  getting  chicks  mothered, 
and  for  that  reason  do  not  use  the 
brooder. 

Those  who  depend  upon  natural  in- 
cubation either  have  a good  sitting  va- 
riety, keep  a few  hens  of  no  breed  or 
any  breed  in  particular,  for  setting- 
purposes,  or  else  they  raise  very  few 
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chicks.  As  a general  rule  the  hatching 
quarters  are  wherever  it  is  most  con- 
venient, in  the  'barn,  root-cellar,  or 
stables-  The  past  season  seems  to 
have  been  extra  good  for  high  percent- 
age of  hatch. 

Those  who  followed  the  natural  sys- 
tem claimed  a very  low  death  rate 
among  the  young  chicks,  while  one  of 
those  using  the  incubator  lost  over  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  chicks  from  white  diar- 
rhoea. No  theories  were  advanced  for 
the  cause  of  this  disease,  and  no  pre- 
ventative measures  or  remedies  were 
tried. 

As  soon  as  the  hatch  was  complete 
the  chicks  in  every  case  were  removed 
to  a coop  and  fed  at  once.  The  food  used 
was  bread  and  milk,  hard-boiled  eggs, 
and  later  small  wheat  and  buckwheat. 

Feeds  and  Feeding. 

The  standard  poultry  feeds  are 
buckwheat,  oats,  wheat,  and  barley, 
and  in  the  order  named.  Buckwheat, 
as  a rule,  formed  the  bulk  of  the  ra- 
tion, with  such  a mixture  of  the  others 
as  was  found  convenient.  The  prac- 
tice is  to  feed  twice  a day  in  summer, 
and  three  times  in  winter.  The  food 
was  thrown  to  them  in  such  quantities 
as  they  were  found  to  dispose  of.  No. 
8 was  in  the  habit  of  feeding  fifteen 
quarts  for  the  morning  feed.  The  hop- 
per method  of  feeding  is  not  practised. 
Mashes  are  used  fairly  regularly  in 
winter,  being  given  in  the  evenings, 
and  are  composed  of  potatoes,  crushed 
grain,  bran,  etc.  Fresh  water,  and  oc- 
casionally milk  is  supplied-  Very  little 
grit  is  used,  but  sometimes  ashes  and 
charcoal  are  placed  in  the  pens  and  fed 
in  the  mashes.  On  the  whole  fowl  are 
well  fed,  in  one  or  two  cases  too  liberal 
feeding  has  been  practised,  and  the 
fowl  'becoming  fat  did  not  lay. 


The  Poultry  Trade. 

The  trade  in  live  or  dressed  poultiu 
is  practically  nil.  No  broilers  are  rais- 
ed. The  roasters  are  allowed  to  run 
with  the  rest  of  the  fowl,  getting  the 
same  feed,  and  in  many  cases  are  kept 
for  home  consumption.  A very  few 
consignments  had  been  sent  direct  to 
produce  firms  in  Peterboro  and  Toron- 
to in  early  winter.  The  chicks  that  are 
marketed  are  not  crate  fed,  nor  even 
confined  to  a pen  or  coop  and  fed  a 
fattening  ration,  but  are  allowed  to  run 
at  large  until  good  prices  prevail,  or 
until  winter  feeding  commences,  when 
they  are  disposed  of  to  save  feed  and 
space,  no  matter  what  their  condition. 
There  is  no  discrimination  on  the  part; 
of  the  buyer  as  to  quality.  During  the 
months  of  July  and  August  some  of 
the  old  fowl  are  disposed  of.  The  cur- 
rent price  this  year  being*  about  ten 
cents  live  weight  for  these.  Some  of 
the  buyers  feed  the  birds  a few  days 
before  they  ship,  but  this  Is  done  only 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season  before 
the  fowl  are  being  rushed  to  the  mar- 
ket in  large  numbers.  At  present  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  average 
flock  is  pullets. 

Egg  Production  and  Marketing. 

The  poultry  industry  here  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  eggs  pro- 
duced. The  time  of  greatest  produc- 
tion as  judged  from  sales,  is  April, 
May  and  June,  in  the  order  named- 
The  prices  paid  during  these  months 
range  from  18  to  17  cents  in  April  and 
May,  to  17  and  16  in  June,  to  15  cents 
in  July. 

The  average  flock  produced,  as 
nearly  as  could  be  judged,  about  one 
egg  per  hen  every  two  days  during  the 
months  of  highest  production.  The 
flock  showing  the  highest  average, 
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produced  during  the  month  of  April, 
68  eggs  per  125  hens  per  day.  These 
results  were  calculated  from  the  sales, 
and  no  account  was  taken  of  home 
consumption  or  breakages  during  the 
period,  and  it  was  not  known  that  ex- 
actly thirty  days  production  was  being 
calculated,  but  the  results  are  approxi- 
mately correct.  Production  dwindles 
until  early  winter,  when  it  ceases  in 
most  cases.  A few  have  their  flocks 
quit  laying  before  the  first  of  October, 
and  depend  upon  them  starting  early 
in  January. 

The  bulk  of  the  eggs  go  to  the  egg- 
buyers,  who  keep  wagons  on  the  road 
in  the  summer,  collecting  from  the 
farmer  every  two  weeks.  These  buy- 
ers pay  cash.  They  do  not  discrimin- 


ate between  large  and  small,  clean  and 
dirty,  good  and  bad.  Many  of  them 
encourage  the  marketing  of  eggs 
Which  they  know  are  stale  or  perhaps 
rotten.  One  particular  case  was  noted 
where  a nest  'had  been  discovered  in 
the  harvest  field.  The  eggs  were  ob- 
served to  be  stale,  but  the  buyers  in- 
sisted upon  taking  them  along  with 
those  of  better  quality.  Quite  evi- 
dently the  buyer  was  making  his  pro- 
fit on  the  dozens,  regardless  of  quality. 
A small  percentage  of  the  eggs  are 
tiaded  at  the  local  grocery  store  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  all  that  are  pro- 
duced in  the  fall  and  winter  are  dis- 
posed of  in  this  way,  Cash  is  paid  by 
these  merchants,  but  they  pay  one  cent 
more  per  dozen  if  the  eggs  are  traded. 


PEKIN  DUCKS. 
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Editorial 


The  old  system  of  Public  School 
Education,  now  admittedly  unsuited  to 
t h e requirements 
Public  ScbOOl  of  the  agricultural 

Education  classes,  is  passing 

away.  As  one  evi- 
dence of  this  fact  a visitor  these  sum- 
mer days  at  the  O.  A.  College  would 
see  the  old  residence  and  the  campus 
brightened  by  the  presence  of  the 
Normal  School  teachers,  now  taking 
a two-months  course  in  Elementary 
Industrial  Arts  or  in  Elementary  Agri- 
culture and  Horticulture.  The  first 
named  course  of  training  is  designed 
for  those  who  shall  teach  in  graded 
urban  schools  and  is  based  upon  the 
theory  that  an  efficient  education  is 
one  in  which  the  hands  are  taught  to 
supplement  the  head.  The  object  is 
to  equip  children  in  industrial  centres 
with  a knowledge  of  and  a skill  in  per- 
forming, the  operations  carried  on  in 
the  various  manufacturing  processes. 
The  teachers  are  also  encouraged  to 


study  the  agricultural  departments  at 
the  College  and  are  expected  to  strive 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  their 
pupils  the  true  dignity  and  the  import- 
ance of  the  farmer  and  of  the 
farm-life. 

The  course  given  in  Elementary 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture  is  one 
vitally  affecting  the  farmer’s  interests. 
That  the  present  school  system  teaches 
the  rural  child  very  little  that  may  be 
practically  applied  to  his  occupation, 
and  that  by  leading  directly  to  the 
High  School  and  the  professions  it  is 
a potent  factor  in  depopulating  coun- 
try districts  are  facts  well  understood. 
In  consideration  of  these  faults  this 
training  for  Normal  'School  teachers 
who  wished  to  teach  in  rural  schools 
was  inaugurated  a couple  of  years  ago. 
These  are  required  upon  returning  to 
teach  their  pupils  the  simple  princi- 
ples of  plant  growth  and  cultivation 
and  to  instil  in  their  minds  a love  and 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  nature 
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and  of  the  farm.  In  connection  with 
this  department  of  the  work,  school 
gardens  are  to  be  conducted,  thus 
teaching  the  child  by  concrete  example 
rather  than  by  book  learning  and 
further  impressing  him  by  his  own 
work  upon  them.  The  principles  of 
Horticulture,  Landscape  gardening, 
Soil  Physics,  Soil  Chemistry,  Entomo- 
logy and  'Bacteriology  are  likewise  to 
be  discussed.  The  organization  , of 
Nature  Study  classes  which  are  taught 
in  the  fields  and  woods  is  another  im- 
portant feature  of  this  movement.  The 
prime  motive  of  this  form  of  instruc- 
tion is  to  make  the  child  think  for  him- 
self, thus  eliminating  the  old  methods 
of  parrot-work,  and  to  make  him 
become  deeply  interested  in 
topics  pertaining  to  the  farm. 

The  tendency  is  apparently  to  widen 
the  scope  of  this  teaching  in  all  its 
branches,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  so  rapidly  progress  as  to  soon  af- 
ford that  full  education  necessary  to 
the  farmer’s  highest  development.  A 
groundwork  in  Animal  Husbandry  and 
Animal  Chemistry,  in  farm  operations 
generally,  and  in  Co-operation  and 
Political  organization,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
shall  gradually  be  giv:n  to  the  country 
school  child  in  the  higher  grades  to 
fit  him  for  the  Agricultural  High 
School.  All  praise  and  hearty  best 


wishes  for  a great  success  to  each  one 
of  those,  this  year  within  our  halls, 
who  shall  engage  in  this  noble  work  of 
education  ! 

The  Athletic  Department  in  this 
issue  contains  two  articles  which  we 
deem  well  worthy  of 
Uhc  Btblettc  special  mention.  To 
department  the  article  written  by 
jj.  Millar,  our  track 
manager,  we  are  especially  anxious  to 
draw  the  attention  of  all  track  athletes. 
Mr.  Millar  is  a strong,  fast  and  capable 
runner,  and  his  hints  on  training  and 
running  practices  should  prove  of 
value  to  all  who  intend  participating 
in.  the  annual  college  field  day  events. 
As  pointed  out  in  this  article,  we  have 
a new  incentive,  in  the  fact  that  our 
winning  men  will  be  allowed  to  com- 
pete in  the  ’Varsity  sports,  and  thus 
may  bring  honors  to  our  “Alma  Mater.” 
Read  this  article  carefully ; arouse 
yourself  to  your  best,  and  come  back 
prepared  to  do  yourself  and  your  col- 
lege credit.  For  the  article  on  that 
great  English  game  “Cricket”  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  W m.  Hunt, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  his  spring*  work 
and  handicapped  by  illness,  prepared 
this  article  especially  for  this  issue. 
'We  trust  that  it  will  prove  highly  in- 
structive to  all  our  readers. 
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Biological  Club  Banquet. 

ON  Thursday  evening,  April  27th, 
the  Biological  Club  closed  the 
present  session  with  a ban- 
quet in  the  Kandy  Kitc'hen.  The 
present  college  year  has  been  a most 
successful  one  for  the  above  club,  and 
judging  by  the  enthusiasm  shown  the 
club,  will  continue  to  be  of  much,  prac- 
tical benefit  to  those  interested  in 
biology  and  its  allied  subjects.  Mr. 
Howitt  presided  in  his  usual  able 
manner.  Letters  were  read  from 
former  biologists,  Messrs.  Stafford, 
Thomson,  Neville  and  Cutler,  and  the 
success  already  attained  by  these  men 
is  indicated  of  brilliant  futures  for  the 
graduating  biologists  and  their  suc- 
cessors. It  also  speaks  well  for  the 
high  esteem  in  which  the  Biological 
Department  of  the  College  is  held  in 
this  and  the  neighboring  country. 
Brief  addresses  were  given  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  departments, 
Mr.  Jones’  taking  the  nature  of  an  ad- 
dress to  the  graduating  class.  Mr. 
Petch  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  next 
year’s  class  and  judging  from  his  re- 
marks the  Biological  Club  of  1812  will 
repeat  the  successes  of  the  one  just 
closed. 

The  Examinations. 

When  they  are  long  passed  and 


gone  the  exams  seem  trival.  There 
are  but  few  however  who  can  look 
forward  to  them  without  a feeling  of 
dread.  Some  there  may  be  who  even 
yet  stand  in  awe  of  them,  and  shiver 
when  they  think  of  them  as  they  would 
at  the  remembrance  of  some  horrible 
nightmare.  We  are  convinced  that 
there  are  not  many  such  in  this  institu- 
tion. 

To  the  philosophic  student  an  exam- 
ination is  an  important  crisis.  The 
course  cannot  continue  indefinitely, 
and  sooner  or  later  must  come  the  day 
of  reckoning.  Anticipating  such  an 
event,  our  true  student  looks  to  his 
position,  organizes  down  his  subjects, 
marshals  all  his  mental  forces  and 
powers  of  concentration,  and  while 
carefully  observing  the  common-sense 
laws  of  bodily  health,  absorbs  facts  and 
theories  intelligently..  Thus  he  gains 
a comprehensive  idea  of  each  subject. 

There  are  many  who  deal  with  the 
mass  of  facts  which  they  have  to 
absorb  in  a helpless  and  slipshod 
fashion.  Every  college  contains  a cer- 
tain percentage  of  such  men.  They 
are  too  often  out  of  their  element  and 
seldom  make  successful  students. 

As  a test  of  character  and  capacity 
the  exams  are  of  inestimable  value. 
They  show  to  the  close  observer  the 
disposition  of  each  candidate.  Some 
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are  cool  and  self-possessed,  others  are 
in  a constant  state  of  excitement.  They 
s'how  as  nothing  else  could,  the  mental 
capacity  of  each.  man.  They  test 
severely  the  powers  of  tenacity  or  en- 
durance and  literally  result  in  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.  In  an  indirect  way 
they  are  a test  of  moral  strength,  but 
of  that  point  we  cannot  at  present 
speak. 

For  all  years  except  the  dignified 
seniors  the  crisis  is  now  past.  In  many 
a quiet  Ontario  home  and  many  distant 
parts  of  this  vast  country  there  are 
many  anxious  youths  who  will  not  ex- 
perience peace  of  mind  until  the  results 
are  published. 

We  wish  every  man  the  success  he 
deserves.  It  is  painfully  true,  however, 
that  miracles  will  not  happen  in  exam- 
inations, and  thus  there  will  be  a few 
who  will  experience  the  disappoint- 
ment of  failure.  That  man  is  to  be 
admired  Who  uses  his  opportunities, 
and  does  not  court  failure,  but  all 
honor  to  the  student  who  rises  above 
his  defeats  and  keeps  his  eye  stead- 
fastly fixed  on  his  ideal. 

The  Sophomore  Banquet. 

In  the  Canadian  Cafe  on  the  night 
of  April  12th,  the  class  of  T3  met  to- 
gether for  the  last  time  in  their  closing 
banquet.  To  many  the  orthodox 
banquet  and  more  particularly  its 
price,  come  as  somewhat  of  a surprise. 
Yet  this  event  will  be  a fond  memory 
in  later  years,  and  those  who  were 
present  will  never  regret  the  experi- 
ence. 

The  surroundings  were  in  many 
respects  ideal ; the  open  hearth  with  its 
log  fire  giving  a home-like  touch.  A 
few  of  the  more  dreamy  and  romantic 
sophs  quite  forgot  the  purpose  for 
which  they  had  assembled,  and  were 
presently  wandering  through  the  fields 


of  golden  grain  or  underneath  the 
whispering  pines — which  adorned  the 
walls.  These  men  were  rapidly  brought 
tu  their  senses,  however,  by  their  more 
prosaic  neighbors. 

The  company  was  in  all  respects  dis- 
tinguished, and  apologies  for  absence 
were  read  from  President  Falconer,  of 
Toronto  University;  C.  C.  James,  Dept. 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  Dr.  G.  C. 
Creelman. 

From  behind  a bank  of  exquisite 
flowers  President  Jenkins  called  on  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  to  say  grace  and 
presently  the  banquet  proper  com- 
menced. 

The  inner  man  being  satisfied,  cigars 
were  lighted  and  the  smoke  curled  up- 
wards. Youths  smoked  who  never 
smoked  before,  and  perhaps  many  of 
them  will  never  smoke  again.  When 
Mr.  Dougall  rose  to  propose  the  toast 
of  Canada,  chairs  were  pushed  back 
and  each  face  bore  a smile  of  satisfied 
content.  We  cannot  dwell  on  the 
measured  eloquence  of  Mr.  Dougall, 
nor  the  masterly  reply  of  Prof.  J.  B. 
Reynolds.  The  toast  list  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  “The  King.”  Solo,  “All  Hail,  King 

George”  . .-  . .-  . Mr.  Harding 

2.  “Canada.”  Quartette,  “O  Canada” 
Messrs.  'Woltz,  Harding,  Fry,  and 

C.  L.  Smith. 

Mr.  Dougall.  Prof.  J.  B.  Reynolds. 

3.  “The  Faculty” 

Mr.  S.  H.  Hopkins.  Dr.  Hugo  Reid. 

4.  “Our  Alma  Mater” 

Mr.  H.  M.  King.  Mr.  G.  H.  Unwin. 

5.  “The  Other  Years” 

Mr.  J.  P.  Sackville.  Mr.  Wade  Toole. 
In  the  speeches,  wisdom  and  wit 
were  freely  intermingled,  and  it  was 
noticeable  that  almost  every  speaker 
referred  in  glowing  terms  to  the 
“angelic”  behavior  of  the  entire  year 
ever  since  they  had  entered  the  insti- 
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tution.  Dr.  Reid,  in  a mirth-provok- 
ing speech,  replied  to  the  toast  of  the 
faculty.  His  story  of  the  student  “who 
put  down  the  gelding  as  a good  type 
of  brood  mare,”  brought  down  the 
house. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Unwin,  the  popular  Dean 
o':  Residence,  in  a characteristic  after- 
dinner  speech,  spoke  of  the  more  seri- 
ous side  of  college  life,  and  referred 
to  the  partings  which  are  inevitable. 
Originality  was  the  outstanding  fea- 
ture of  a speech  given  by  Mr.  J.  Eaton 
Howitt.  He  proved  beyond  a shadow 
of  doubt  that  it  is  only  the  dull  boys 
of  the  family  who  are  sent  to  the 
city;  the  brightest  members  of  the 
family  being  kept  at  home  on  the 
farm. 

The  speeches  of  the  students  them- 
selves are  worthy  of  comment.  Of 
the  stately  eloquence  of  Mr.  Dougall 
we  have  already  spoken.  A little  kind- 
ly paternal  censure  on  the  part  of 
Prof.  J.  B.  Reynolds  did  not  detract 
maJerially  from  the  success  of  his 
efforts. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Hopkins,  with  his  happy 
knack  of  coining-  phrases,  dubbed  his 
year  “the  angelic  band.”  In  his  clear 
logical  and  yet  humorous  way  he  dealt 
with  and  disposed  of,  the  faculty.  In 
dealing  with  the  ideal  student  he  grew 
serious  and  even  eloquent. 

When  Mr.  H.  M.  King  was  called 
upon,  the  cheering  was  loud  and  long, 
for  “Harry”  is  pre-eminently  a humor- 
ist. His  local  hits,  descriptive  of  his 
classmates  and  general  impressions  of 
his  Alma  Mater,  were  fresh  and  orig- 
inal. Mr.  King  will  yet  be  heard  from 
as  a public  speaker. 

In  his  emphatic,  decisive  style,  Mr. 
J P.  Sackville  dealt  with  the  toast  of 
“the  other  years.”  “John  Percy”  is  a 
popular  character.  On  all  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  his 


society  always  acted  as  a tonic  (both 
mental  and  physical). 

In  a masterly  speech  which  was  in 
all  respects  a credit  alike  to  his  train- 
ing and  seniority,  Mr.  Wade  Toole  re- 
plied for  “the  other  years.” 

Mr.  George  Chapman,  a guest  from 
the  city,  having  testified  to  the  plea- 
sure he  felt  in  being  present,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wilson  was  called  upon.  His 
original  bantering  serious  wit  elicited 
a hearty  cheer.  His  was  admitted  by 
many  to  be  the  speech  of  the  evening. 

A few  announcements  being  made, 
President  Jenkins  rose  to  make  his 
parting  speech.  In  his  modest  unas- 
suming way  “Jud”  bore  testimony  to 
the  pleasure  which  it  had  given  him  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  Sophomore 
Class,  and  referred  to  the  support 
which  he  had  always  received  from 
each  member  of  the  year. 

If  the  year  T3  were  distinguished  by 
little  else  there  would  still  be  left  to 
it  the  charming  personality  of  its 
President  and  his  efficient  manage- 
ment. He  has  few  critics  and  no 
enemies. 

The  orthodox  “national  anthem” 
did  not  close  the  evening,  for  there 
was  a general  parting  for  the  last  time 
in  the  corridors  and  elsewhere.  “When 
are  you  going?”  “Where  are  you  go- 
ing?” “What  are  you  going  to  do?” 
These  questions  passed  from  lip  to 
lip,  and  fittingly  so,  for  there  has  since 
been  a scattering  to  the  very  limits  of 
civilization. 

Thus  another  Sophomore  Class 
passes  from  the  institution.  Its 
members  have  passed  through  the  two 
hardest  years  of  their  course,  and 
learned  their  mistakes  by  hard  experi- 
ence. We  trust  it  may  be  our  privil- 
ege to  shake  many  of  them  by  the 
hand  and  again  welcome  them  to  col- 
lege halls  in  September  next. 
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A New  Appointment. 

So  attractive  has  the  business  of 
fruit  farming  become  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Fair- 
bairn,  vv'ho  was  until  quite  recently 
Secretary  of  the  entire  college,  that 
he  has  deserted  the  more  sedentary 
office  work  and  committed  himself  en- 
tirely to  that  calling.  The  last  time 
we  saw  Mr.  Fairbairn  he  was  in  the 
garb  of  the  every-day  tiller  of  the  soil 
and  wielded  the  shovel  as  if  he  had 
been  at  it  all  his  life.  His  place  has 
been  filled  by  Mr.  Gandier,  a prospec- 
tive graduate  of  class  ill.  “Cap”  is  a 
son  of  the  parsonage,  and  is  well  liked 
by  all  his  classmates.  The  appoint- 
ment is  a popular  one,  and  we  wish 
both  men  every  success  in  their  new 
spheres  of  labor. 

The  coming  of  the  Normal  Teachers. 

It  is  only  a few  weeks  ago  since  the 
regular  course  students,  playing 
hockey  in  the  corridors  and  indulging 
in  kindred  amusements,  spoke  to  each 
other  of  the  days  when  they  would 
pass  from  these  scenes  and  their 
places  be  filled  by  fair  damsels,  the 
halls  echoing  back  the  sounds  of  girl- 
ish laughter.  This  dream  has  now  be- 
come a reality,  for  the  damsels  have 
now  arrived.  They  advanced  on 
Guelph  about  ninety  strong,  armed 
with  suit  eases  and  every  imaginable 
form  of  “grip.”  Some  strayed  into 
the  Biological  building  in  a vain  hunt 
for  the  President’s,  office,  but  the  ma- 
jority found  their  bearings  at  once, 
and  settled  down  as  sensible  Normal- 
ites  should.  We  will  not  call  them 
school  ma’ams.  That  title  is  undigni- 
field,  rural  in  its  origin,  and  at  all 
times  objectionable. 

Lacking  a personal  acquaintance 
with  the  fair  damsels,  we  sought  the 
estimable  matron  Mrs.  Cunningham, 
and  were  directed  by  her  to  Miss  Long, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  80.  to  85  ladies 


and  4 men!  ! ! (May  the  gods  pro^ 
tect  them)  who  compose  this  class. 
In  a businesslike  way  this  business- 
like person,  furnished  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  they  are  these. 

The  central  aim  of  this  course  is  to 
keep  the  lady  teachers  from  drifting  into 
the  blessed  state  of  matrimony,  rescue 
them  from  straying  to  that  alluring 
wilderness  called  the  Canadian  North- 
west, and  at  all  costs  keep  them  in 
Ontario. 

To  secure  this  state  of  afifairs  the 
Provincial  Government  is  willing  to 
do  anything  in  reason.  There  are  no 
tuition  fees,  board  is  free  of  cost,  and 
reduced  railroad  rates  can  be  procured. 
To  those  who  complete  the  course,  a 
diploma  is  granted,  an  increase  of 
salary,  amounting  to  $30  per  year  is 
forthcoming,  and  an  additional  grant  of 
$70  is  made  to  the  school  which  they 
have  charge  of.  Thus  the  Government 
seeks  to  settle  the  question  and  keep 
the  girls  at  home. 

To  these  fair  students  there  are  two 
main  courses  open.  1st,  One  in  Indus- 
trial Art,  comprising  woodwork,  draw- 
ing and  cardboard  work- 

2nd,  A course  in  Elementary  Agri- 
culture, including  horticulture  and  na- 
ture study. 

'Prompted  by  curiosity  and  a feeling 
of  personal  interest  we  enquired  of 
Miss  Long,  where  the  young  ladies 
came  from.  “From  all  over  Ontario,” 
she  replied,  gravely.  This  was  decid- 
edly vague.  But,  we  persisted,  “are 
they  handsome  girls.”  “All  girls  are 
handsome,”  she  replied  with  a smile, 
and  leaving  us  to  ponder  -Tver  this 
final  axiom,  she  departed. 

We  welcome  this  cLss  cf  teachers 
to  the  Old  Grev  Residence  building,  as 
they  are  a distinct  addition  to  the  life 
cf  the  college.  Groups  of  them  dotting 
the  campus,  add  materially  to  the 
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formation  of  a harmonious  landscape, 
and  it  is  refreshing-  to  encounter 
groups  of  them  in  the  residence  halls, 
arm  in  arm,  irresponsible,  and  as  yet 
not  quite  sure  of  their  whereabouts. 
We  trust  that  after  10  weeks  of  bask- 
ing in  the  sun  and  picking  flowers 
they  will  go  back  to  the  grind  of  the 
class-room  refreshed  and  strengthen- 
ed, determined  to  be  married  just  so 
soon  as  the  first  suitable  man  arrives, 
heedless  of  the  artful  devices  of  pro- 
vincial or  other  governments. 

The  Degree  Exams. 

In  some  of  the  universities  of  the 
Old  Land  the  students  speak  of  being 
“ploughed”  in  an  examination.  Scien- 


tists confidently  affirm  that  during 
Degree  Exams,  the  constellation  of 
“the  plough”  'hangs  low  over  the  uni- 
versity tower.  The  seniors  should  in- 
vestigate this  astronomical  phenom- 
enon. A few  of  our  seniors  are  quiet, 
confident  and  exultant,  while  others 
show  a state  of  nervous  excitement 
which  is  commonly  observed  in  the 
average  freshman  who  sits  for  the 
exam.  This  bodes  ill  for  their  success. 
Certain  others  have  a haunting  sad- 
ness in  their  eyes  which  we  cannot 
readily  forget.  There  Is  such  a thing 
as  examination  room  repentance.  We 
trust  that  not  one  of  our  worthy  sen- 
iors will  be  reduced  to  this. 
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Track  Athletics 

J.  MILLER,  TRACK  MANAGER. 


THE  prospects  of  developing  an 
exceptionally  fine  track  team 
t’his  coming  fall  are  very  en- 
couraging. Not  only  have  we  material 
to  make  our  competitors  “step  some,” 
but  we  shall  enjoy  certain  privileges 
heretofore  denied.  Owing  to  objec- 
tions raised  in  certain  quarters  our 
men  who  qualified  in  the  inter-faculty 
events  were  unable  to  compete  under 
the  Varsity  colors  at  the  Inter-Colle- 
giate meet.  The  objections  have  now 
been  withdrawn  so  that  any  O.  A.  Col- 
lege athlete  winning  first  or  second 
place  on  Varsity  Sports  Day  shall 
henceforth  be  sent  to  contend  for  the 
Inter-Collegiate  championship  in  his 
particular  class.  Moreover  a pro- 
gramme shall  be  arranged  this  year,  if 
possible,  to  considerably  widen  the 
field  of  authorized  college  sports.  Last 
year  an  O.  A.  C.-McMaster  out-door 
track  meet  was  proposed  by  MacMas- 
ter  University,  and  late  in  the  season 
we  were  also  invited  to  send  represent- 
atives to  compete  in  the  annual  Varsity 


7 mile,  cross-country  run.  Both  of  these 
proposals  we  were  unfortunately  com- 
pelled to  turn  down,  but  this  year,  we 
believe  it  will  be  possible  to  make  sat- 
isfactory arrangements  with  these  in- 
stitutions. We  should  also  like  to  'have 
a regular  programme  of  events  inaug- 
urated, such  as  medley,  relay  races, 
inter-year  relay  races,  handicap  races, 
etc.,  to  be  run  in  the  intermission  be- 
tween the  halves . of  each  foot-ball 
game  this  fall.  Thus  when  at  the  close 
of  the  season,  our  cross-country  run  is 
pulled  off  runners  of  every  grade  shall 
have  had  a chance  of  competing  at  his 
favorite  distance.  With  these  plans 
in  view  for  this  fall  we  think  it  not  too 
much  to  request  every  field  and  track 
man  to  endeavor  to  train  himself  as 
nearly  to  perfection  as  possible  and 
thus  make  the  athletic  season  of  1911 
memorable  for  the  athletes  who  added 
glory  to  the  old  College. 

One  strong  department  of  the  track 
team  will  this  year  be  the  running  sec- 
tion. There  was  a good  deal  of  prom- 
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ising-  material  brought  to  light  last 
year,  Which  a thorough  course  of  train- 
ing would  develop  into  first  class  run- 
ners this  season.  To  excel  at  this  sport 
a persistent  and  systematic  course  of 
training  is  imperative,  and  it  is  the 
object  of  the  writer  to  give,  in  this  ar- 
ticle, a few  hints  as  to  the  nature  of 
this  preparation  necessary  to  put  our 
boys  in  the  best  condition  for  the  fall 
races.  There  are  various  methods  em- 
ployed, but  for  the  man  upon  the  aver- 
age farm  the  best  one  is  the  most  con- 
venient one.  The  early  morning  is 
perhaps  the  most  suitable  time,  as  it 
interferes  less  with  his  daily  duties, 
and  he  is  fresher  and  apt  to  put  more 
spirit  into  the  sport.  The  best  form 
can  be  attained  only  by  starting  work 
early  in  the  summer,  but  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  over-exertion  at  first.  A 
slow  run  of  one  or  two  miles  with  a 
sprint  of  30  or  60  yards  at  the  finish, 
every  other  day,  is  sufficient  until  the 
muscles  become  hardened.  If  long  dis- 
tance running  is  being  aimed  at  the 
distance  should  gradually  be  lengthen- 
ed, lung  power  and  endurance  being 
particularly  aimed  at  in  this  case.  If 
a middle  distance  form  is  desired  the 
course  should  be  covered  more  rapid- 
ly and  the  number  of  yards  on  the 
home-stretch  steadily  increased.  Speed 
is  a most  essential  point  in  every  race 
and  lack  of  it  has  often  defeated  the 
mile  and  two-miler.  After  coming  in, 
a shower  bath  is  very  beneficial  if  it 
can  be  secured,  but  it  shouldn’t  he 
long  indulged  in  and  no  soap  should 
bo  used.  If  a bath  is  taken  in  a tub, 
the  body  shouldn’t  be  long  immersed 
in  the  water,  which  should  have  the 
chill  taken  off  but  shouldn’t  be  too 
warm.  If  a bath  is  not  practicable  a 
biusk  rub  with  a coarse  towel  is  a fair 
substitute.  When  preparing  directly 
before  a race  and  during  the  racing 


season  a rub-down  or  massage  is  of 
great  importance.  A good  rub  is  made 
of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  witch 
hazel.  This  should  be  applied  freely 
to  the  muscles  and  thoroughly  rubbed 
in 

The  question  of  diet  is  one  of  con- 
siderable importance,  but  needn’t 
greatly  concern  the  boy  on  the  average 
farm  as  he  can  only  get  to  eat  what 
is  eaten  by  the  rest  of  the  family  re- 
gardless of  its  value  from  an  athletic 
view-point.  Plain,  simple  fare  with  an 
abundance  of  cool  water,  and  a famine 
supply  of  pastry,  prepared  drinks,  and 
tobacco  is  sufficient  for  his  needs.  At 
the  College  during  the  running  season 
a radical  change  should  be  made,  how- 
ever, and  we  would  strongly  urge  the 
athletes  to  combine  in  a request  for  a 
training  table.  Such  a menu  could  be 
provided  quite  as  cheaply  as  the  ordin- 
ary fare,  and  with  very  little  additional 
trouble,  and  it  might  mean  just  the 
difference  between  our  winning  and 
losing*  many  events  this  fall. 

Form  in  running  is  receiving  a great 
deal  of  merited  attention  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  There  are  distinct  styles 
which  may  be  practised  with  splendid 
results  for  various  distances.  One  im- 
portant feature  of  all  races  under  the 
half-mile  is  the  start.  The  best  posi- 
tion for  a fast  start,  now  advocated,  is 
as  follows  : hands  resting  on  the  ground 
with  the  thumbs  and  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  touching;  feet  about  six  inches 
behind  hands,  the  left  advanced  with 
the  chest  tightly  touching  the  knee. 
When  starting  from  this  posture  leap 
forward  for  the  first  stride  rather  than 
upward  and  full  speed  may  be  gained 
in  a very  short  distance.  In  sprinting 
care  must  be  taken  to  run  upon  the 
toes,  lifting  the  knees  high  . and  strik- 
ing well  forward.  The  head  and 
shoulders  should  be  thrown  well  back 
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and  the  arms  swung-  low  and  straight 
ahead.  Never  allow  the  arms  to  swing 
across  the  chest  as  it  causes  the  feet 
t ? fall  with  the  toes  pointing  outwards, 
thus  losing  an  inch  or  more  each 
stride — and  races  may  be  won  by 
inches.  In  middle  distance  running  a 
long  even  stride  should  be  employed 
during  most  of  the  race,  and  the  sprint- 
ing action  used  when  making  quick 
dashes  ahead  of  opponents  or  in  the 
final  sprint  on  the  home-stretch.  This 
action  should  not  be  employed  during 
the  entire  race  as  it  is  much  too  wear- 
ing and  is  certain  to  bring  weakness 
before  the  finish.  In  purely  long  dis- 
tance work  a shorter,  less  tiring  stride 
is  necessary.  The  style  is  not  here  so 
important  as  strength  and  endurance 
It  is  greatly  to  a runner’s  advantage 
to  participate  in  as  many  events  as 
possible,  as  valuable  experience  can 


thus  be  gained  that  can  nowhere  else 
be  secured.  Above  all  things  an  ath- 
lete should  not  admit  defeat  as  long  as 
he  is  sound  and  can  stand  and  see. 
Finish  gamely  whether  winning  or  not, 
for  pluck  has  won  more  races  than  may 
be  generally  supposed.  We  are  told 
that  our  sport  is  a hard,  nervewrack- 
ing  one,  and  it  is  hard;  but  better  be 
on  the  road  training  than  propping  up 
the  walls  of  a local  store  or  post  office, 
swapping  cigarettes  and  stories  with 
other  idlers.  Maybe  in  some  of  the 
real  scrapes  in  after  life  your  oppon- 
ents will  recognize  the  perseverance 
and  determination  shown  in  the  old 
days  upon  the  O.  A.  College  or  Varsity 
oval.  We  trust  you  all  may  have  a 
most  successful  summer  and  come  back 
in  'September  prepared  to  “clean  up” 
and  make  our  track  team  one  of  the 
best  in  Ontario. 


Cricket  in  Canada:  Its  Progress,  Prospects  and  Prestige 

W.  HUNT,  LECTURER  IN  FLORICULTURE, 


Progress  of  Cricket. 

THERE  is  no  question  but  that  the 
‘grand  old  game  of  cricket,”  as 
it  has  been  most  appropriately 
termed,  is  rapidly  gaining  in  favor 
among  all  who  are  interested  in  out-of- 
door  field  sports.  With  our  colleges, 
private  schools,  military  and  public  in- 
stitutions, it  has  for  many  years  been 
the  favorite  summer  game.  It  is  only 
recently,  however,  that  it  has  become 
more  popular  with  the  general  public 
than  ever  before.  In  all  parts  of  the 
country  we  hear  of  clubs  and  leagues 
being  started.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
and  around  Toronto  alone  there  are 
some  twenty-five  or  more  properly  or- 


ganized cricket  clubs,  where  only  one 
or  two  at  most  existed  some  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  when  the  writer  first 
became  acquainted  with  Canadian  cric- 
xet.  In  fact,  it  was  only  in  the  large 
cities  and  towns  mainly,  and  the  insti- 
tutions before  named,  that  cricket  ex- 
isted at  all  at  that  time,  with  perhaps 
a few  exceptions-  Cricket  at  that  period 
was  on  the  decline  in  popularity,  in 
many  of  the  smaller  towns  and  villages 
if  Ontario,  such  as  Brampton,  Grims- 
by, Lindsay,  Paris,  Dundas,  Cayuga, 
Niagara  Falls,  and  many  other  places 
where  strong  clubs  had  existed  for  a 
number  of  years  the  game  had  died 
out,  or  at  best  was  only  played  very 
occasionally.  It  is  pleasing  to  note 
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that  in  many  of  the  places  last  named 
strong  clubs  are  now  in  existence  that 
can  give  a good  account  of  themselves 
with  any  of  the  clubs  from  the  larger 
cities  and  towns. 

In  connection  with  the  progress  of 
cricket  and  its  increasing  popularity, 
one  feature  is  especially  noticeable  and 
pleasing,  viz.,  that  instead  of  cricket 
being  confined  entirely  to  the  well  to 
do  class  or  those  having  a large  amount 
of  leisure  time  at  their  disposal  as  it 
used  to  be,  it  'has  taken  hold  among 


writer  being  one  of  three  persons  in- 
strumental in  starting  it.  This  Club 
held  its  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting 
on  the  28th  of  April  and  is  making  pre- 
paration for  another  busy  season.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  it  'has  never  de- 
faulted a game  since  its  inception,  a 
splendid  record.  Its  membership  is 
made  up  mainly  of  clerks,  mechanics, 
and  working  men.  Many  other  some- 
what similar  instances  might  be  men- 
tioned, but  there  are  few  clubs  any- 
where that  can  show  a better  record 


GROUP  OF  O.  A.  C.  (GUELPH)  AND 
ROSEDALE  (TORONTO)  PLAYERS. 


the  artisan  and  mechanics,  as  well  as 
the  working  men  generally.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this,  one  might  mention  the 
clubs  comprising  the  iChureh  and  Mer- 
cantile League  in  Toronto,  where  by 
far  the  majority  of  the  active  members 
are  working  men,  or  at  least  men  who 
have  comparatively  little  time  to  de- 
vote to  cricket,  except  Saturday  after- 
noon and  general  'holidays.  The  St. 
George’s  'Cricket  Club  of  Hamilton 
might  also  be  instanced.  The  St. 
George’s  Club  (then  known  as  the  Al- 
bion Cricket  Club)  came  into  exist- 
ence some  twenty-eight  years  ago,  the 


than  the  St.  George’s  Cricket  Club  of 
Hamilton.  Much  more  might  be  writ- 
ten on  on  the  progress  of  cricket,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  successful  trip  of 
the  Zingari  Cricket  Club  to  the  Old 
Land  last  season  where  they  upheld 
the  honor  of  'Canadian  cricket  by  win- 
ning all  but  one  or  two  of  the  series  of 
games  played  against  some  of  the  best 
clubs  in  the  Old  Land,  both  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland  and  Scotland. 

Although  cricket  has  made  consid- 
erable progress  during  the  past  few 
years,  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  as  popular  in  Canada  as 
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tne  merits  of  the  game  deserve.  In 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa, 
the  West  Indies,  and  other  colonies,  it 
stands  away  ahead  of  all  other  out- 
door field  sports  in  popularity,  It 


READY  FOR  A HIT. 


would  'be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  inquire 
why  it  has  not  become  more  popular  in 
Canada.  In  the  first  place  the  game 
as  played  when  introduced  was  alto- 
gether too  stiff,  formal,  and  almost 
pompous  in  the  manner  it  was  played. 
Other  objections  were  that  it  took  too 
much  time,  and  there  was  not  sufficient 
snap  in  the  game.  There  wras  a good 
deal  of  truth  in  these  objections.  By 
the  introduction  of  Saturday  afternoon 
matches  and  the  game  played  in  a less 
conventional  manner,  these  objections 
have  been  very  largely  remedied.  New 
rules  are  now  being  considered  to  still 
further  improve  certain  features  of  the 
game  in  this  respect.  Another  draw- 
back was  the  difficulty  in  securing  a 
good  pitch  for  the  wickets,  the  latter 
being  a most  necessary  requirement  to 
thoroughly  enjoy  the  game.  It  is  next 


to  impossible  in  many  places  to  secure 
a stretch  of  good  tough  turf  or  green- 
sward suitable  for  this  purpose.  This 
difficulty  is  easily  overcome  by  having 
a strip  of  cocoanut  fibre  matting  which 
costs  very  little,  and  makes  an 
excellent  substitute  for  greensward  for 
this  purpose.  Indeed  in  India,  Africa 
and  many  of  the  hot,  dry  parts  of  Aus- 
tralia and  even  our  own  North  West, 
cocoa  matting  is  very  generally  used 
10  secure  a good  pitch.  By  the  use  of 
tliis  matting  the  game  can  be  played 
on  a clay  field  even,  if  the  surface  is 
only  reasonably  level,  the  ground  for 
outfielding  being  of  secondary  import- 
ance to  the  pitch  itself.  These  objec- 
tions named,  and  the  introduction  of 
baseball,  lacrosse,  football,  and  other 
games  at  about  that  time,  militated 
greatly  against  the  progress  of  cricket 
and  its  popularity.  Whilst  not  wish- 


O'ViER- ARM  BOWLING. 

ing  to  speak  in  any  derogatory  sense 
whatever  of  the  games  just  named,  1 
feel  perfectly  justified  in  saying  that 
none  of  these  games  call  into  play  the 
many  qualifications  of  coolness,  pa- 
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tience,  endurance,  skill,  and  science,  or 
have  t'he  moral  influence  that  the 
game  of  cricket  has.  The  games  men- 
tioned are  all  splendid  games  and 
easier  understood  and  enjoyed  by  the 
unenlightened  spectator  than  is  cric- 
ket. To  counterbalance  this,  however, 
they  offer  much  greater  opportunities 
for  too  much  excitement  and  noise, 
elements  that  often  lead  the  players  on 


sociations  in  connection  with  our  edu- 
cational institutions,  to  eliminate  as 
muc'h  as  possible  any  and  all  elements 
in  sports  generally,  that  do  not  tend 
toward  creating  the  best  of  good  feel- 
ing among  its  participants,  whether 
as  principals  or  spectators.  Sports 
should  be  educative  and  have  a good 
moral  influence  as  well  as  being  recrea- 
tive and  pleasing  in  their  character,  if 


PLAYER  READY  TO  RAT. 


to  rough,  over-strenuous,  and  often 
brutal  and  degrading  tactics  in  the 
genie,  that  have  in  many  instances  not 
only  been  the  cause  of  seriously  injur- 
ing players,  but  have  also  in  many 
cases  proved  fatal  to  the  participants. 
These  conditions  should  not  be  toler- 
ated in  connection  with  our  sports  any- 
where, and  everything  possible  should 
be  done,  especially  by  our  athletic  as- 


no t they  will  soon  become  degenerat- 
ing, and  a menace  to  the  well-being  of 
the  whole  community  and  nation. 
Cricket  certainly  offers  fewer  induce- 
ments for  these  objectionable  features 
named  than  possibly  any  of  our  field 
sports.  Cricket  should  be  one  of  the 
games  taught  at  all  of  our  public 
sc'hools,  or  at  least  should  be  encour- 
aged as  much  as  possible.  It  would 
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then  soon  have  the  moral  influence  in 
our  sports  that  it  has  already  in  the 
sports  in  the  Old  Land  and  in  all  Brit- 
ish colonies,  as  well  as  among  all  lovers 
of  good  clean,  healthy,  recreative 
sport  everywhere. 

Cricket  Prospects. 

The  prospects  for  the  coming  season’s 
cricket  are  exceptionally  good,  'espe- 
cially from  a local  point  of  view.  At 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  West- 
ern Ontario  Cricket  League  six  clubs 
were  represented  as  follows: — O.  A. 
College-Guelph,  Galt,  Paris,  Berlin, 
Waterloo,  and  Hespeler  clubs.  A 
series  of  twenty  or  more  games  will  be 
played  between  these  clubs,  beside  the 
finals.  The  splendid  silver  trophy  pre- 
sented by  members  of  the  League  four 
years  ago  was  won  for  three  successive 
years  by  the  O.  A.  College-Guelph  club, 
when  it  became  their  property.  This 
trophy  was  on  exhibition  with  the 
other  College  trophies  for  a year  or 
two  in  the  Massey  Hall  until  last  fall, 
when  the  Galt  Cricket  Club  succeeded 
in  wresting  it  from  the  local  players 
after  a close  and  exciting  series  of 
games.  The  home  club  here  decided  to 
put  the  cup  up  for  competition  again, 
so  as  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  game, 
so  Galt  now  has  possession  of  the  tro- 
phy. The  first  home  game  in  the 
league  series  will  be  played  on  the  Col- 
lege campus  on  Saturday,  June  17th, 
with  the  Galt  club.  Beyond  the  league 
games,  home  and  home  matches  have 
been  arranged  with  the  Hamilton  Cric- 
ket Club  and  one  or  two  Toronto  teams 
as  well  as  with  other  clubs. 

The  Ontario  Cricket  Association  has 
plans  already  mapped  out  for  a busy 
season.  A cricket  tournament  lasting 
a week  will  be  held  in  August  in  the 
City  of  Toronto.  Many  of  the  games 
scheduled  for  this  meeting  arc  of  quite 


a national  or  international  character, 
as  well  as  of  local  and  provincial  in- 
terest. Not  the  least  interesting  among 
the  series  of  games  at  the  tournament 
is  the  proposed  one  between  a team  of 
veteran  players  of  Toronto  and  a team 
of  all  Ontario  veterans.  Visits  from 
prominent  clubs  from  the  neighboring 
republic  are  also  in  contemplation  at 
the  tournament.  The  increasing-  in- 
terest  taken  in  the  game  between  the 
Church  and  Mercantile  teams  in  To- 
ronto has  aroused  the  cricket  spirit  to 
an  intense  point,  and  has  done  much 
to  popularize  the  game  among-  the  in- 
dustrial classes  of  the  people.  These 
and  other  instances  of  the  progress  of 
cricket  that  might  be  mentioned,  all  in- 
dicate increased  interest  in  the  game 
in  the  future. 

Another  very  important  factor  that 
will  have  a great  influence  on  cricket 
is  the  starting  of  juvenile  cricket  teams 
in  various  places.  It  is  no  uncommon 
sight  in  many  parts  of  the  country  to 
see  the  game  being  indulged  in  by 
young  people  where  a few  years  ago 
even  the  name  of  cricket  was  scarcely 
know,  much  less  played.  This  augers 
well  for  the  future  popularity  of  the 
game,  as  without  the  introduction  of 
young  players,  cricket  will  never  attain 
universal  popularity.  Our  colleges  and 
public  institutions  together  with  the 
influx  of  players  from  the  Old  Land 
have  hitherto  been  the  main  sources  of 
supply  to  keep  the  ranks  filled  up.  But 
these  alone  will  never  make  the  game 
universally  popular,  our  young  people 
generally  must  take  a liking  to  the 
game.  The  suggestions  made  in  this 
paper  may  possibly  have  some  influ- 
ence if  carried  into  effect  in  the  true 
spirit  of  sport. 

Prestige  of  Cricket. 

That  cricket  is  one  of  the  most 
manly,  scientific,  and  sociable  games 
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cannot  be  gainsaid.  The  tenets  and 
requirements  of  the  game  are  such  as 
tc  induce  a true  manly  spirit  of  sport, 
a spirit  of  fair  play  and  honor,  that  is 
unfortunately  none  too  apparent  in 
many  -of  our  field  sports  of  to-day.  It 
is  a game  that  requires  a larger  mea- 
sure of  self-reliance,  self-control,  and 
patience  than  perhaps  any  other  out- 
door game,  whilst  it  affords  ample  and 
sufficient  exercise  and  pleasure  as  a 
recreation  without  giving  the  oppor- 


tent  in  the  game,  as  the  poorest  man  on 
the  team  and  the  last  man  to  bat,  may 
possibly  make  the  highest  score  in  the 
match.  In  short,  cricket  is  a game  of 
high  moral  and  social  status,  a game 
replete  with  manly  and  scientific  re- 
quirements on  the  part  of  the  players, 
without  the  altogether  too  many  ob- 
jectionable features  such  as  gambling, 
rough  play,  over  strenuous,  unduly 
exciting,  and  in  some  instances  de- 
grading features  that  are  too  often 


“A  CRICKET  ENTHUSIAST.” 


tunities  for  the  uncalled  for  strenuous - 
ness  and  roughness  that  is  all  too  ap- 
parent in  many  of  our  games.  Another 
great  point  in  favor  of  cricket  as  com- 
pared with  many  other  games  is  that 
anything  pertaining  to  hoodlumism 
seems  quite  out  of  place  and  out  of 
keeping  with  the  true  spirit  of  fair 
play  that  cricket  inspires.  Again,  ow- 
ing to  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the 
game,  it  is  impossible  to  introduce 
gambling  or  betting  to  any  great  ex- 


ccnnected  with  many  of  our  out-of- 
dcor  sports.  The  inducements  to 
such  as  these  are  utterly  foreign  to  the 
true  spirit  of  the  game  of  cricket.  Dis- 
cipline is  another  great  feature  in  the 
game.  One  rarely,  if  ever,  sees  or 
hears  of  the  unseemly  demonstrations 
against  the  ruling  of  the  umpire  or  ref- 
eree so  common  in  many  other  games, 
and  that  often  take  away  so  much  of 
the  pleasure  that  could  otherwise  be 
obtained  by  spectators  at  games.  It 
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■has  been  said  by  an  old  writer  “that 
the  field  of  Waterloo  was  won  on  the 
playgrounds  of  Eton,”  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  our  sports  and  the  feelings 
inspired  in  our  sports  are  great  factois 
for  good  or  evd  in  the  events  of  every- 
day life,  both  of  individuals  and  of  na- 
tions. There  is  no  out-of-dcor  game 
that  has  more  moral  influence  or  where 
the  qualifications  of  a good  player, 
such  as  the  possession  of  a good 
equable  temper,  a quick  eye,  a clear 
head  and  a firm  hand,  are  needed  more 
than  in  the  game  of  cricket. 

An  old  and  venerable  philosopher 
when  asked  his  opinion  of  sport  in  re- 
gard to  individuals,  said,  “Show  me 
your  people  at  their  sports  and  I will 
tell  you  their  characters’  There  is' 
doubtless  a great  deal  of  truth  in  this 
statement.  Nowhere  can  as  good  an 
Index  of  the  temperament,  disposition 
and  character  of  a people  be  learned 
than  in  watching  them  at  their  sports 
vTether  as  spectators  or  principals.  It 
behooves  us,  then,  to  try  and  instil 
into  our  sports  a true  spirit  of  honor, 
manliness,  and  fair  play,  and  expel 
from  them  anything  that  tends  to  lower 
or  detract  from  the  influence  for  good, 
they  should  have.  Then  and  then  only 


will  our  sports  be  what  they  should  ber 
not  only  recreat.ve  and  pleading,  but 
morally  and  socially  upLftmg  m their 
character  to  both  players  and  specta- 
tors, and  an  element  for  good  among 
our  people. 

The  following  lines,  written  from 
memory,  on  the  g;.me  of  cricket,  are 
given  with  apologies  to  the  author  for 
my  incorrect  quotations: — 

“Life,  is  like  a game  of  cricket, 

Man’s  the  player  tall  and  s.out, 
Standing  to  dTend  his  w.cket 
Lest  misfortune  bowl  him  out. 

The  field’s  the  world  in  which  we  wage 
The  transient  warfare  of  our  strife, 
'Where  hand  to  hand  we  all  engage 
To  fight  the  battles  of  this  life. 

But  as  in  cricket,  friendships  bind 
Opposing  interests  in  the  game, 

So  in  Life’s  drama,  should  friendship 
find 

A place,  to  follow  on  and  do  the 
same. 

Sc  keep  your  arm  and  eye  both  steady. 
Watch  your  chances  one  by  one, 

To  score  a point  be  always  ready, 
Yet  be  careful  ere  you  run.” 
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Home  Economics  as  Related  to  Institutional 

Housekeeping 


THE  demand  for  well-trained 
housekeepers  is  a large  and  in- 
creasing one.  They  are  needed 
to  fill  administrative  positions  in  in- 
stitutions where  large  numbers  are 
housed  and  fed,  and  where  competent 
supervisors  are  required  in  providing 
supplies.  Economy  in  purchase,  stor- 
age, preparation  and  service  are  de- 
sirable wherever  groups  of  people  are 
living  together,  under  more  or  less 
uniform  conditions.  Cleanliness,  which 
is  truly  applied  hygiene,  not  merely 
the  following  of  tradition,  is  vital,  and 
if  the  problem  is  to  'be  rightly  solved 
age,  sex  and  activity  must  be  consid- 
ered in  fixing  upon  food  supply. 

To  do  these  things  and  have  a pleas- 
ing dietary  is  no  easy  task,  but  it  can 
be  done.  Here,  as  in  other  matters, 
both  knowledge  and  wisdom  are 
needed.  Knowledge  can  be  gained 
and  experience  will  teach  wisdom. 

As  a preparation  for  this  pursuit, 
the  student  must  be  put  in  possession 
of  such  knowledge  as  will  be  useful 
and  readily  available.  The  perceptive 
powers  must  be  trained  to  accuracy, 
and  alertness,  and  the  judgment  and 


reasoning  powers  well  developed.  The 
end  sought — complete  efficiency  in 
human  beings — raises  the  business  and 
profession  of  housekeeping  to  a plane 
far  removed  from  drudgery. 

The  [profession  calls  for  women  of 
native  executive  ability,  mature  ex- 
perience, social  aptitude,  good  judg- 
ment, promptness  in  meeting  emerg- 
encies, and  sound,  common  sense.  It 
is  clear  that  many  of  these  qualities 
must  be  contributed  by  the  individual. 
They  cannot  'be  secured  by  any  fixed 
course  of  study  in  college.  On  the 
other  hand  they  may  be  developed  by 
wise  tuition.  This  has  been  the  pur- 
pose of  the  various  courses  in  house- 
hold management  hitherto  provided. 

The  principles  of  institutional  house- 
keeping have  much  in  common  with 
the  administration  of  the  private  home 
and  the  student  may  profitably  follow 
courses  in  Household  Economics  as  a 
foundation.  But  the  perusal  of  the 
columns  of  “discoveries”  in  a magazine 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  house- 
hold show  clearly  that  devices  which 
are  useful  to  the  individual  will  not 
serve  in  the  hands  of  a changing  body 
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of  paid  servants.  The  equipment  of 
the  institution  must  take  into  account 
carelessness  in  handling  utensils,  the 
rapidity  of  service,  and  congestion  at 
times  of  greatest  pressure,  all  of  which 
increase  the  probabilities  of  breakage. 
The  equipment  then  must  be  fitted  to 
the  usage  attending  these  conditions 
or  be  frequently  renewed.  The 
question  is  not 
simply  what 
equipment  is  im- 
mediately attrac- 
tive and  suppos- 
edly serviceable, 
but  what  equip- 
ment will  meet 
the  demands  of 
this  particular  in- 
stitution with  the 
most  satisfaction 
and  least  expense. 

Then  the  menu 
provided  for  a 
private  family, 
which  are  tooth- 
some and  aesthet- 
ically attractive, 
as  well  as  effici- 
ent, as  to  dietary 
are  often  costly 
in  expenditure  of  time.  Such  expendi  - 
ture is  not,  as  a rule,  estimated  in  a 
private  family,  as  it  is  freely  given  out 
of  the  time  and  thought  of  the  home- 
maker. The  institution  must  pay  for 
such  provision  and  it  requires  a wise 
head  to  apply  the  household  experi- 
ence in  a manner  that  will  secure 
efficiency  and  attractiveness  with  the 
least  possible  outlay  of  time  and  money. 


It  is  very  necessary  for  the  pro- 
fessional housekeeper  to  understand 
food  questions  from  the  point  of  view 
of  nutrition,  economy  and  attractive- 
ness. S'he  should  be  a student  of  din- 
ing-room and  kitchen  service,  and 

incidentally  a student  of  the 
psychology  of  those  who  eat  and 

those  who  serve. 

Again,  some 
believe  that  most 
colleges  in  the 

near  future  will 
direct  and.  own 

their  own  laun- 
dries and  that  this 
natural  field  for 

women,  which  is 

'fast  becoming 
thoroughly  scien- 
tific, will  attract 
some  of  the  best 
trained  minds. 

These  examples 
will  serve  to  show 
that  the  special 
training  for  pro- 

fessional house- 
keeping embraces 
every  depart- 
ment of  Home 
Economics.  The  need  for  women 
with  good  home  experience  and 
a reasonable  share  of  native  execu- 
tive ability  is  urgent.  To  such 
women  who  can  and  will  so 
direct  their  lives,  the  call  comes  to 

enter  a life  which  leaves  little  time  for 
self  interests,  but  is  full,  stimulating 
and  useful. 


QUALIFIED  HOMEMAKERS. 
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A 

Among  Ourselves 

X — — 


Reception  for  0.  A.  C.  Normals. 

An  innovation  was  made  in  the 
social  life  at  Macdonald  when  the 
Seniors  of  1911  held  a reception  for  the 
Normalites  who  had  recently  arrived 
to  take  up  their  ten  weeks’  residence 
at  O.  A.  C.  Hitherto  this  body  of 
students  has  come  and  gone  and  the 


posing  Ethopian  footman,  and  each 
of  the  thirty  hostesses  shook  her 
warmly  by  the  hand. 

The  programme  arranged  for  the 
visitors’  entertainment  in  the  gym. 
was  an  amazingly  varied  assortment 
or  original  stunts  privided  by  the  dif- 
ferent classes,  there  was  much  that  was 
spectacular,  much  that  was  beautiful, 


RECRUITS  FOR  THE  CANADIAN  NAVY. 


Macdonald  girls  have  given  no  hint 
that  hospitality  is  included  in  the 
scope  of  Home  Economics;  the  Jews 
have  had  no  dealings  with  the  Sa- 
maritans. 

No  one  could  charge  the  Macdon- 
ald people  with  indifference  this  year, 
every  guest  was  announced  by  an  im- 


much  that  was  grand,  and  enough  that 
was  funny  to  give  a genuine  zest. 

The  audience  were  given  an  op- 
portunity between  the  acts  to  regale 
themselves  with  the  delicious  refresh- 
ments and  to  admire  the  portraits  of 
the  evening’s  stars  displayed  about  the 
corridors. 
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Fortunately  the  electrician  had  been 
prevailed  upon  to  extend  the  lighted 
period  for  one  precious  hour,  and  thus 
both  entertainers  and  entertained  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  privacy  of  their 
own  rooms  before  the  tables  and 
chairs,  which  inevitably  spring  up 
under  the  cloak  of  darkness,  arose  to 
smite  them. 

O.  A.  C.  Defeated. 

The  baseball  season  for  1911  opened 
on  April  IT  the  first  game  resulting  in 


a decided  victory  for  the  Mac 
Excelsiors  against  the  O.  A.  C.  Giants. 
Scoie  23-13. 

McNair  made  two  triples  and  a 
single,  driving  in  one  run  and  scoring 
one  herself.  Poor  baserunning-  kept 
down  O.  A.  C.’s  score.  Watts  pitched 
too  well  for  the  Giants  to  make  much 
headway.  The  weather  was  uncom- 
fortably cold  for  those  in  the  grand 
stand.  The  exhibition  game,  scheduled 
for  the  29th,  had  to  be  posponed  on  ac- 
count of  the  rain. 


v”~ — — — ' " 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing 

— — —7 


Miss  Gr-nwd. — I myself  was  raised 
on  hard  wood. 

We  have  never  heard  this  recom- 
mended in  any  of  our  dietetics  lectures, 
but  it  is  worth  looking  into. 

A whistling  boy  with  a shiny  pad 
Came  ambling  gaily  through,  the  dale 
To  where  a cow  with  a brindled  tail 
On  nice  green  grass  did  herself  re- 
gale. 

A bee  lit  into  the  cow’s  right  ear,. 

She  lifted  her  heels  in  the  atmos- 
phere, 

And  through  the  boughs  of  an  old  oak 
tree, 

The  boy  sailed  into  eternity. 

Burse;  (to  whom  Miss  (?)  is  paying 
her  board) — Single  (room  of  course)  ? 
Miss  (?) — Yes,  unfortunately. 

Miss  J.  L.  R. — Say,  how  do  the  study 
apiculture  anyway?  Where  do  thev 
get  the  apes? 


Mary  had  a little  lamp, 

It  was  well  trained,  no  doubt, 

For  everytime  that  John  came  in 

The  little  lamp  went  out. 

At  the  Cooking  Exam. 

M.  C.  (presenting  a soggy  little 
omelette  wrapped  up  in  paper) — 1 
couldn’t  remember  what  it  was  that 
should  be  rolled  in  paper,  but  I knew 
something  should,  and  I wasn’t  going 
to  take  chances.'  I was  working  for 
marks. 

Cooking  Teacher — What  are  the 
variations  of  standard  cake. 

Miss  McK. — Why,  un — er — chemis. 

She  hadn’t  many  ideas,  but  those  she 
had  were  good  ones. 

Miss  N.  L.  B. — Wading  through  the 
fishworms  after  Tuesday’s  storm, 
gazing  heavenward — Where  do  those 
worms  come  from,  anvwav? 
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Schools’  and  Teachers’  Department 

Devoted  to  those  interests  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  which 
pertain  particularly  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  giving  instruction  in  the 
schools  of  the  Province  along  vocational  lines — in  Home  Economics,  Industrial 
Arts,  Elementary  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 


ELEMENTARY  AGRICULTURE. 


TEACHERS’  SCHOOL  GARDENS— TEACHERS’  NORMAL  CLASSES,  O.  A.  C., 

SPRING  TERM,  1911. 

Teacher  Training  in  Elementary  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College. — With  the  establishment  of  the  Macdonald 
Institute  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  'College  in  1903  the  work  of  teacher- 
training was  systematically  begun.  For  three  years  the  classes  entering  for 
the  work  were  composed  of  selected  teachers,  sent  from  the  five  Eastern 
Provinces  of  Canada,  under  a scholarship  arrangement  made  between  Sir 
Wm.  MacDonald  and  the  several  Departments  of  Education.  For  the  past 
three  years  the  classes  have  been  composed  of  Ontario  teachers  who  elected 
to  take  the  course  after  their  graduation  from  the  Normal  Schools  at  Easter. 

The  scheme  marks  a rather  interesting  experiment  in  practical 
pedagogy.  The  teachers  entering,  in  consideration  of  having  their  expenses 
met  by  the  Government,  agree  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  Ontario  for  a period 
of  three  years  and  “so  far  as  opportunity  enables  them,  to  give  instruction 
along  the  lines  of  their  special  training.”  In  case  of  non-fulfillment  of  the 
agreement  they  undertake  to  repay  the  Government  $15.00  for  eacch  year  of 
the  unfulfilled  term.  For  carrying  out  the  experiment,  the  Agricultural 
College  for  a period  of  ten  weeks  is  turned  into  a Teachers’  College.  Its 
teaching  staff  and  equipment  is  put  at  the  service  of  the  cause  of  agricultural 
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education  for  the  public  schools;  the  Departments  of  Education  and  Agricul- 
ture co-operate  in  a common  cause  of  enhancing  the  value  of  the  instruction 
imparted  in  the  rural  schools. 

The  class  of  1909  had  ninety-seven  teachers  enrolled;  last  year  there 
were  forty-one  in  the  class,  and  this  year  there  are  eighty.  All  the  Normal 
Schools  are  well  represented.  Sixteen  are  from  London,  eleven  from  Strat- 
ford, fifteen  from  Hamilton,  ten  from  Toronto,  four  from  Peterborough, 
eighteen  from  Ottawa  and  five  from  North  Bay.  Miss  Barker  is  a teacher  in 
an  Indian  School  at  Hudson  Bay.  All  parts  of  Ontario  are  represented  in  its 
personnel,  which  is  as  follows:  1.  Allan,  Helen  B.,  Rylstone,  Northumber- 
land 'Co. ; 2.  Alves,  Ruth  I.,  Carling,  Parry  Sound  Dist. ; 3.  Anger,  'George  N., 
Walsingham,  Ctr.  Norfolk  Co.;  4.  Armstrong,  Annie,  Clarksburg,  Grey  Co.; 
5.  Armstrong,  Eva  E-,  Mt.  Forest;  6.  Armstrong,  Violet  B.,  Brockville ; 7. 
Avery,  Maude,  Junetown,  Lees  Co.;  8.  Baker,  Etta,  Collingwood;  9.  Barker, 
Lucy,  Fort  Albany,  James’  Bay;  10.  Bearss,  Lillie,  Aylmer;  11.  Bicknell, 
Lena,  Dunnville;  12.  Binnie,  Elizabeth,  Bunessan,  Grey  Co. ; 13.  Blackburn, 
Agnes  C.,  Middleville,  Lanark  Co.;  14.  Bowman,  Agnes,  W.  Toronto;  15. 
Boyce,  Norman  R.,  Blake,  Huron  Co- ; 16.  Brown,  May  E.,  Greenwood,  On- 
tario Co.;  17.  Cameron,  Anna  W.,  T'hamesford,  Middlesex  Co.;  18.  Country- 
man, Hazel  B.,  Bush  Glen,  Stormont  Co.  ; 19.  Davey,  Freda  B.,  'Cedarville, 
Grey  Co.;  20.  Delahunt,  Beatrice  B.,  Moorefield,  Wellington  Co.;  21.  Drever, 
Annie  B.,  Collingwood;  22.  Edmiston,  Myrtle,  Princeton,  Oxford  Co.;  23. 
Fletcher,  Sarah,  Newbury,  Middlesex  Co.;  24.  Foley,  M.  Veronica,  Lindsay; 
25.  Freeman,  Millicent,  Godfrey,  Frontenac  Co.;  26.  Hall,  Agnes,  Plattsville, 
Oxford  Co.;  27.  Harvey,  Elizabeth,  Bruce  Mines;  28.  Hastie,  Wilhelmine, 
Shegaiandah,  Manitoulin  Is. ; 29.  Henry,  Margaret  A.,  Eberts,  Kent  Co. ; 
30.  Hess,  Freda  C.,  Zurich,  Huron  Co-;  31.  Howey,  Florence,  Leamington; 
32.  Inglis,  Bertha  M.,  Maple  Hill,  Bruce  Co.;  33.  Jamieson,  Annie,  Renfrew; 
34.  Kilgore,  Elsie  M.,  Kinburn,  Carleton  Co.;  35.  Kinnear,  Mabel,  Melville, 
Pt.  Edward  Co. ; 36.  Leake,  Ethel  M.,  'Chatham ; 37.  Lymburner,  Aletha, 
Basingstoke,  Lincoln  Co. ; 38.  McCombe,  Reta  L.,  Durham ; 39.  McDonald. 
.Margaret,  Wyoming,  Eambton  Co. ; 40.  McGirr,  Annie  E.,  Durham;  41.  Mc- 
Kenzie, Alvilda,  Leamington ; 42.  McMullen,  Hazel,  Anson,  Hastings  Co. ; 
43.  McPharlin,  Jean,  Essex;  44.  Madill,  Margaret,  Shelburne;  45.  Marchand, 
Adele,  Windsor;  46.  Martin,  Clare,  Deseronto;  47.  Mason,  Emma  L.,  -Mt. 
Brydges,  Middlesex  Co. ; 48.  Matthews,  Audrey  S-,  Petrolia ; 49.  Monahan, 
Agnes,  Brantford;  50.  Morison,  Annie  B.,  St.  Marys;  51.  Munro,  Rubena. 
Apple  Hill,  Glengarry  Co. ; 52.  ^Jattrees,  Ethra  V.  F.,  Woodbridge,  York  Co. ; 
53.  Neelands,  Ada,  Forest;  54.  'Park,  Louise,  Alvinston,  Lambton  Co.;  55. 
Patterson,  Annie,  Alliston,  Simcoe  Co. ; 56.  Payne,  Maud  E.,  Whitebread, 
Lambton  Co.;  57.  Redick,  Luella,  Pearl  Hill,  Middlesex  Co. ; 58.  Ross,  Ethel, 
Martintown,  Glengarry  Co. ; 59.  Rowe,  Janette  L.,  Ridgetown ; 60.Scovil. 
Florence,  Athens,  Leeds  Co.;.  61.  Shephard,  Rose,  Beamsville;  62.  'Shields, 
Bertha  A.,  Caistorville,  Lincoln  Co.;  63.  Slater,  Ruby  E.,  Waterdown,  Went- 
worth Co-;  4.  Sterritt,  Maggie,  St.  Marys;  65.  Stewart,  Florence,  Whitby; 
66.  Stewart,  Katie,  White  Lake,  Renfrew  Co.;  67.  Taylor,  Melissa  I.,  Castle- 
more,  Peel  Co.;  68.  Teskey,  M.  Gwendoline,  Appleton,  Lanark  Co.;  69. 
Whelan,  Rachel,  Brudenell,  Renfrew  Co. ; 70.  Wilson,  Margaret  J.,  Harring- 
ton, Oxford  Co.;  71.  'Wilson,  Mary  E.,  Snelgrove,  Peel  Co-;  72.  Winters, 
Edith,  Pembroke;  73.  Thrush,  Katherine,  Dunnville;  74.  Smirle,  Sybil,  More- 
wood,  Dundas  Co. ; 75.  Bailie,  Mabel,  Dungannon,  Huron  Co. ; 76.  Brown, 
Mabel,  Cairngorm,  Middlesex  Co.;  77.  Quinn,  Rose,  Ferguson’s  Falls,  Lanark 
Co. ; 78.  Aiken,  Olive,  Gore  Bay,  Manitoulin  Is. ; 79.  'Porter,  Blanche,  Gore 
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CHILDREN’S  SCHOOL  GARDEN  ALONGSIDE  THE  TEACHERS  GARDENS. 


The  Value  of  the  Work. — All  over  the  world  where  education  is  held  in 
esteem,  educationists  are  devising  plans  for  making  the  schools  better  suited 
to  serving  the  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  will  soon  have  to  go  into  the 
world  to  make  their  living.  Most  are  agreed  that  the  service  will  be  best 
performed  by  having  the  right  kind  of  teacher  and  the  specially  trained 
teacher  placed  in  charge  of  the  schools.  In  this  connection  the  experiment  of 
the  Ontario  Department  of  Education  and  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
should  be  of  great  value  and  help  towards  a solution  of  the  so-called  “rural 
school  problem.” 

In  order  to  find  out  in  how  far  the  efforts  of  the  College  might  be  con- 
sidered successful,  an  inquiry  was  made  amongst  the  teachers  of  the  class  of 
1909,  one  year  after  they  had  received  their  training,  they  were  asked 
through  a circular  letter  a number  of  things  concerning  the  usefulness  or  non- 
usefulness  of  the  College  training  as  they  had  tested  it  in  their  year’s  teach- 
ing. Replies  were  received  from  nearly  all,  and  without  exception,  an 
acknowledgment  of  practical  benefit  of  the  training  was  made.  A considera- 
tion of  some  of  the  replies  may  be  of  interest.  The  questions  asked  referred 
to  the  different  phases  of  their  work  along  the  lines  in  which  they  were 
trained  here — what  subjects  had  been  found  most  adaptable;  how  far  they 
had  been  able  to  introduce  school  gardens  ; what  encouragement  they  had 
received  from  trustees,  parents,  pupils  and  inspectors ; what  the  difficulties  of 
the  work  had  been;  what  they  had  found  to  be  the  best  method  of  taking- 
up  the  work  in  the  school ; whether  their  training  had  helped  them  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  district  in  which  they  taught ; what 
agricultural  books  were  represented  in  the  school  libraries ; whether  there 
was  any  change  to  be  marked  in  the  attitude  of  people  in  the  country  towards 
education,  etc. 

In  general,  the  'conclusion  must  be  reached  that  the  work  of  the  teachers 
as  a whole  was  acceptable.  Most  of  the  teachers  are  remaining  at  their 
schools  for  another  term,  and  in  many  cases  at  increase  in  salaries.  Where 
teachers  have  changed  to  other  schools  it  has  been  in  many  cases  at  an  in- 
creased salary,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  find  a more  favorable  field  to  take 
up  school  garden  work  under  a board  of  trustees  that  would  support  them. 

One  teacher  who  was  forced  on  account  of  her  health  to  give  up  a heavy 
country  school  writes : 

“I  was  very  sorry  to  have  to  resign,  for  several  reasons:  (1)  Because 
School  Gardening  could  have  been  successfully  carried  on  there  this  year;  (2) 
Because  the  people  appreciated  work  done  so  much;  (3)  Because  they  offered 
me  $650.00  to  stay.” 
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One  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  our  teachers’  carrying  out  instructions  in 
Agriculture  lies  in  the  public  attitude  towards  examinations.  Education  and 
passing  examinations  are  apparently  synonymous  terms  in  a great  many 
places  yet.  Evidence  of  this  comes  from  different  sources.  The  teacher 
quoted,  speaks  for  many  teachers  throughout  the  Province. 

“To  be  strictly  honest,  I must  say  that  neither  the  pupils  nor  the  parent 
seemed  to  have  any  desire  to  have  Agriculture  taught  in  the  school.  The 
one  aim  of  t'he  parents  was  to  have  their  children  pass  examinations,  and  of 
course  Agriculture  did  not  contribute  to  that  end.  Furthermore,  I had  so 
many  classes  that  I worked  faithfully  every  minute  of  the  time  from  nine  in 
the  morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon  and  could  never  get  as  much  of  the 
actual  school  work  covered  as  I knew  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  have  the 
pupils  thoroughly  prepared  for  their  examinations.” 

In  reply  to  the  enquiry  “In  what  way  has  it  been  of  benefit  to  you  in  your 
work  or  in  your  coming  or  going  amongst  people?”  the  following  observa- 
tions have  been  made : 

“It  has  helped  to  bring  the  pupils  into  closer  contact  with  me  as  a 
teacher  and  awakened  a wider  interest  in  the  school  for  both  teacher  and 
pupil.” 

“It  has  broadened  my  ideas  and  taught  me  to  keep  my  eyes  open.” 

“Have  been  asked  quite  frequently  to  identify  weeds  found  on  neighbor- 
ing farms.” 

“It  has  helped  me  to  see  beauty  in  the  common  things  about  me.” 

“I  feel  that  the  school  and  the  farm  are  on  the  same  level.” 

“It  makes  pupils  inquisitive  concerning  the  things  they  see  every  day.” 

“I  observe  things  that  hitherto  were  passed  unnoticed.” 

“It  has  broadened  my  ideas  of  Agriculture  and  given  me  greater  insight 
into  and  sympathy  in  farm  life.” 

“I  have  been  better  capable  of  carrying  on  interesting  conversation- 
lessons,  agriculture  lessons,  etc.,  with  pupils,  and  in  some  instances  have 
revealed  useful  facts  to  farmers,  re  weeds,  new  crops,  etc.” 

“I  find  I can  become  interested  in  the  people  more  readily  because  I am 
interested  in  and  know  something  of  their  work.” 

“It  has  created  an  interest  among  the  children  in  agricultural  work,  and 
thus  aroused  the  interest  of  the  parents  in  the  children’s  work.” 

“The  course  made  me  a more  intelligent  and  sympathetic  visitor  among 
the  people.  It  increased  my  real  value  as  a teacher  and  individual.” 

“Some  people  imagine  that  teachers  are  good  for  nothing  excepting  the 
three  R.’s.  I find  I can  converse  fairly  intelligently  with  our  farmers  on  work 
which  directly  interest  them.  I have  been  able  to  identify  some  of  the  weeds 
which  the  children  bring  in.  I think  it  gives  the  teacher  greater  prestige 
among  the  people.” 

“Enables  me  to  meet  people  on  their  own  interests.” 

“It  has  given  me  better  chances  to  study  the  child.” 

“It  has  helped  me  in  a better  understanding  of  the  people’s  work;  easier 
for  me  to  converse  with  them.” 

“The  multiplication  of  interests  in  school  and  out  of  school  seems  to 
result  in  an  increase  in  the  joy  of  living  for  pupils  and  teacher.” 

“I  used  to  dread  teaching  lessons  on  Nature  Study.  Now  I understand 
what  to  take  up,  and  enjoy  it  very  much.” 

“I  get  from  it  many  valuable  ideas  in  making  clear  other  subjects  of 
study.” 

“I  have  a higher  view  of  Agriculture,  and  try  to  have  pupils  and  people 
take  a similar  view.” 

“People  who  are  interested  in  Agriculture  were  interested  in  my  work, 
and  they  liked  it  because  I took  an  interest  in  their  work.” 
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As  everyone  knows,  our  respected 
Dean  has  lately  become  possessed  of  a 
dog. 

In  an  evil  hour,  attracted  doubtless 
by  the  innocent,  faithful  look  in  the 
animal’s  eyes,  he  was 
beguiled  into  paying- 
ten  dollars  for  him. 
He  is  now  seeking  for 
some  one  to  adopt  the 
clog  permanently.  The 
animal  is  causing  too  much  excite- 
ment around  college  altogether. 

The  dog  was  christened  “Pete,” 
after  Pete  Dempsey.  The  trouble  with 
Pete  is  that  he  is  too  faithful.  He  can- 
not bear  to  be  separated  from  his  mas- 
ter. Wherever  the  Dean  goes,  there 
Pete  is  sure  to  follow.  This  devotion, 
although  very  touching,  is  sometimes 
embarrassing.  Pete  was  first  quarter- 
ed in  the  horse  stable.  During  the 
night  he  ate  his  way  through  two 
doors,  entered  the  kitchen  through  the 
window,  broke  five  plates  and  dragged 
a big  roast  of  beef  ups  .airs  to  his  mas- 
ter’s room-door,  where  he  deposited  it 


as  a proof  of  his  undying  affection. 
The  Dean  found  him  sleeping  peace- 
fully beside  the  roast  when  he  rose  in 
the  morning. 

After  that  nothin o-  short  of  iron 

o 

doors  could  hold  the  faithful  beast 
away  from  his  beloved  master,  so  'he 
was  locked  in  the  office  vault  for  the 
night.  He  reduced  the  contingency 
ledger  to  fragments  and  ate  up  seven 
College  calendars  and  a sheet  of  post- 
age stamps.  In  consequence  of  an 
attack  of  indigestion  following  this  ex- 
ploit Pete  was  very  quiet  for  a few 
days,  but  he  again  demonstrated  his 
love  for  his  master  last  night  by  visit- 
ing the  poultry  department  and  secur- 
ing a choice  Buff  Orpington  pullet. 
The  lady  school-teachers  and  the  Mac- 
donald girls  live  in  terror  of  their  lives 
because  of  Pete-  When  Pete  enters  a 
room  everybody  gets  on  the  table.  He 
attempted  to  lick  Don  Cre elm an’s  face 
the  other  day  and  nearly  s v allowed 
him.  However,  there  will  be  a faculty 
meeting  held  to-morrow  to  decide  on 
Pete’s  future.  He  will  probably  be 
assistant  Dean  next  fall. 
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Normal  Girl  (noticing  honey  on  the 
table  for  supper) — Oh,  I see  they  keep 
a bee  'here. 

If  any  of  our  June  visitors  don’t  like 
this  institution,  let  them  complain  to 
the  girls  in  residence : they  are  running 
the  place  at  present. 

Farmer — 'Do  you  think  that  new 
barn  will  hold  together  in  a hard  wind? 

Contractor — Oh  yes,  I think  it  will 
alright,  after  it’s  painted. 

Mallory — I understand  they  are  go- 
ing to  build  a new  wing  to  the  horse 
stables. 

Hunter — Oh!  What’s  that  for? 

Mallory — To  stable  the  goat  that  the 
Freshmen  are  to  ride  next  fall. 

•<V> 

Normalite  (to  Chinese  laundry  man) 

- — What  is  your  name? 

Chinaman — My  name,  Lee  Wong 
Foo. 

Normalite — This  is  my  laundry — 
Miss  Gwendoline  Adele  Vere  de  Vere 
— but  I shall  never  remember  your 
name.  I will  call  you  John  for  short. 

Chinaman — Velly  well,  I call  you 
Charley. 

The  poultry  department  report  a 
largely  increased  egg  record  since  the 
departure  of  the  second  year  men  for 
home. 

On  a recent  Saturday  afternoon  the 
fourth  year  men  played  baseball,  or 
rather  tried  to  play  left-handed  base- 
ball, against  the  girls  of  Macdonald 
Hall-  One  noticeable  feature  of  the 
game  was  the  tendency  shown  by  the 
men  to  stay  as  long  as  possible  on 
bases,  and  distract  the  attention  of 
the  fair  players  from  the  game  by 
entering  into  conversation.'.  Clement 


was  an  espec.al  offender  in  tms  respect, 
seeming  to  have  particular  affection  for 
tbird  base.  He  would  career  around 
the  diamond  until  he  got  to  third  base, 
and  there  he  would  stop  dead, 
and  neither  the  entreaties  of  the 
spectators  nor  the  sarcastic  remarks 
of  his  fellow-players  could  move 
him.  Main,  who  was  catching,  got  so 
close  to  the  batters  that  on  two  or 
three  occasions  be  narrowly  escaped 
getting  whacked  with  the  bat  Not- 
withstanding the  deplorable  practice 
to  which  the  men  resorted,  they  were 
well  beaten. 

Little  Annie  Wade  was  hearinpf  her 
Sunday  School  teacher  giving  a tem- 
perance lesson  the  other  Sunday. 
“Liquor  is  very  bad  for  little  babies,” 
said  the  teacher.  “Well,”  Annie  re- 
plied, “Father  buys  liquor  for  the 
lambs  in  springtime,  and  if  it  is  good 
for  little  lambs  it  ought  to  be  be  good 
for  little  babies.” 

pj| 

More  First  Year  Views  on  Scott’s 
“Ivanhoe,” 

A Knight-errant  was  a warrior  who 
wandered  around  looking  for  fame, 
•gdory  or  trouble. 

Rowena  was  a lady  of  extra  good 
figure  and  was  the  “leading  lady”  at 
the  tournament. 

Athelstane  was  a glutinous  fellow, 
wdio  thought  about  nothing  else  but  his 
food.  At  the  tournament  he  fought  till 
he  lost  his  sword  in  the  limb  of  a tree, 
then  he  went  at  it  with  his  hands. 

<c> 

McAleer  (defending  'the  U.  S.  A. 
railroad  system  with  some  warmth)  — 
Well,  if  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is 
not  as  long  as  your  G P.  R.,  at  any 
rate  it  is  just  as  wide. 
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Since  the  departure  of  the  ravenous 
host  of  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  the 
Fourth  Year  have  been  regaled  roy- 
ally in  rseidence.  S'hibley  added  1 lb. 
per  day  to  his  weight  for  30  days. 
Wade  Toole  beat  him  by  a few  ozs., 
and  even  Longley  put  on  some  fatten- 
ing increase.  One  day,  after  all  the 
meat  in  sight  had  been  consumed,  Mac- 
Kay  was  sent  down  town  to  the  but- 
cher’s for  more. 

While  there  he  met  Miss  H , 

and  , entering  into  conversation  com- 
pletely forgot  what  he  was  sent  to  get. 
In  this  elated  state  of  mind  he  returned 
to  residence  with  20  lbs.  of  suet. 

-<o 

Discrimination  — What  do  you 
charge  for  your  rooms? 

“Five  dollars  up.” 

“But  I’m  a student ” 

“Then  it’s  five  dollars  down.” — Cor- 
nell Widow. 


A Frenchman  who  was  having  a 
greet  deal  of  trouble  to  distinguish  the 
genders,  while  he  was  beginning  Eng- 
lish. went  to  an  Englishman  for  some 
assistance,  and  s aid : “I  have  some 
questions  I wish  to  ask  you,  but  I dis- 
like to  cock-roach  upon  your  time.” 
“Not  cock-roach,”  replied  the  English- 
man, “but  hencroach.”  “Ah,  ah — those 
genders  again,”  said  the  Frenchman — 
Ex. 

That  Bogey  Again. 

. .Young  lady  (taking  Short  Course  in 
Apiculture ; to  Mr.  Pettit) — Don’t  you 
think  that  if  this  Reciprocity  goes 
through,  it  will  increase  foul  brood  in 
Canada? 

Little  dabs  of  powder, 

Little  spots  of  paint, 

Make  a silly  school-girl 
Look  like  what  she  ain’t. 


This  New  Portable,  Pitless 
Wagon  and  Stock  Scale  is 

Simpler,  Stronger,  Cheaper  and 

far  more  durable  than  old-style  scales.  Absolutely  accurate — designed  and 
constructed  by  an  expert,  every  scale  sealed  and  inspected  by  Government 

Inspector  before  shipping.  Complete  in  itself — 
quickly  set  up  or  moved  anywhere.  No  holes  to  dig 
— sets  entirely  above  ground.  Guar- 
anteed without  res- 
ervation for  ten 
years.  No  skilled 
labor  to  erect.  No 
/ expense  for  extras. 

W vfck  " Nothing  to  decay. 


No  pits  to  dig.  No 
walls  to  build.  No 
extra  costs  for  lumber  and 
labor  of  digging  and  draining  a pit 
or  keeping  in  repair.  No  wood 
except  floor.  Heavy  steel  joists. 
Everything  complete  and  perfect 


Write  Now  for 
FREE  BOOK 
and  learn  of  its  low  cost 
and  many  advantages. 
ADDRESS 


The  Manson  Campbell  Go.,  Ltd. 


CHATHAM.  ONT. 
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Politeness. 

Are  you  quite  comfortable,  dear? 
Yes,  love- 

The  cushions  are  easy  and  soft? 

Yes,  darling. 

And  there  is  no  draught  at  all? 

No,  dearest. 

Then  change  seats  with  me,  will 
you? — Ideas. 

’Arf  a hinch,  ’arf  a hinch 
‘Arf  a hinch  'honward, 
’Ampered  by  ’obble  skirt, 

’Opped  the  “400.” 


Unremitting  kindness  — When  dad 
has  not  sent  a cheque  for  six  months. 

o -o 

“She  swept  the  room  with  a glance/5 
But  it  didn’t  make  it  much  cleaner. 

There  is  a competition  on  just  now 
to  see  who  can  grow  the  best  side 
board  whiskers.  Among  the  contest 
ants  may  be  noticed  King,  Britton, 
Millar,  and  Jarvis.  At  the  time  of  go 
ing  to  press  Eric  Jarvis  has  the  most 
substantial  growth  and  this  gives  him 
a very  aristocratic  appearance. 


All  ready 

for 

Halt 


r.’$. 


Don’t  buy  roofing  from 
force  of  habit.  Be  progressive. 

Make  j'our  new  barn  better  than  your 

old  one— or  make  your  present  onebetter 
than  ever  before — by  putting  on  a roof  of 
"Ga/f’  Steel  Shingles.  The  wood  Shingles 
of  todaycan't  give  you  satisfaction  and 
area  constant  expense.  “Galt"  Steel 
Shingle9  make  a permanent,  storm-proof,  fire- 
proof and  lightning  proof  roof  that  saves  your 
money  for  you  eve*y  year  i:i  protecting  barn 
and  stock,  and  in  doing  away  with  repairs. 

“The  Kids  from  Galt"  will  stick  in  your  mind 
until  you  send  for  a free  copy  of  our  b°ok 
‘‘Roofing  Economy".  Betterw:ite  for  it  today 
and  get  it  off  your  mind.  We’ll  send  it  by 
return  mail.  6 

THE  GALT  ART  METAL  CO.  Limited,  GALT,  ONT. 

Watch  for  the  advertisements  with  The  Kidsfrom  Galt. 


FILE  YOUR  CHECKS 

systematically  so  you  can  find  them  readily  when  required.  Our  Check  File  Cabinets 
made  to  accommodate  any  quantity.  They  are  really  a necessity  in  any  Office  or  Bank- 
Write  us  for  particulars-  Your  correspondence  solicited. 


The  Benson-Johnston  Co.,  Ltd. 

HAMILTON,  8 John  Street  N-  ONTARIO. 
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How  “Eastlake”  Steel  Shingles 


Talk  No.  4 


will  save  you  money 

Just  ask  yourself  the  question,  Mr. 
Farmer,  “Is  my  barn  roof  lightning- 
proof — is  it  fireproof? 

It’s  not  a cheerful  sight  to  see  your 
barn — full  to  overflowing  with  the 
season’s  crop — wiped  out  by  lightning 
or  a spark  from  the  threshing 'engine. 

All  because  of  faulty  roofing. 

A fireproof  roof  is  the  only  sure  pro- 
tection for  your  crops,  your  implements 
and  livestock. 


SAFETY 

By 

The  Philosopher  of 
Metal  Town 


“Eastlake”  Steel  Shingles  are  ab- 
solutely lightning  - proof,  fireproof  and 
stormproof — the  best  and  safest  roofing 
for  all  buildings. 

Time  has  proven  them — roofs  covered 
with  “ Eastlakes  ” a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury ago  are  in  perfect  condition  to-day. 


“Eastlake”  Metallic  Shingles  are 

made  of  the  finest  galvanized  sheet  steel 
and  are  easiest  and  quickest  to  lay — 
save  labor  and  expense. 

They  cost  less  than  a wooden  roof 
equipped  with  lightning  rods. 

This  is  the  one  roofing  for  you,  Mr. 
Farmer. 

Learn  more  about  it.  Send  for  our 
illustrated  booklet,  “Eastlake  Metallic 
Shingles.”  Write  to-day — just  your 
name  and  address. 


“EASTLAKE" 


STEEL  SHINGLES 


We  also  manufacture  Corrugated  Iron,  House 
and  Barn  Siding,  Metallic  Ceilings,  Eavetrough, 
Conductor  Pipe,  Ventilators,  Etc. 

The  Metallic  Roofing  Co. 

LIMITED 

Toronto  - Winnipeg  A63 


Please  mention  the  O.  A.  C.  REVIEW  when  answering  advertisements 
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WATEROUS  PORTABLE  SAWMILLS 


LIGHT,  COMPACT,  DURABLE. 


In  sizes  that  will  cut  2,000  to  8,000  ft.  per  day.  Let  us  send  you  Catalogue  No. 
100.  Write  for  it  to-day.  A post  card  will  do. 


The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Canada  j 


Life  Insurance 

PAYS  DEBTS; 

WIPES  OUT  THE  THREATENING  MORTGAGE; 
SUPPORTS  WIDOWS  AND  ORPHANS; 

MAKES  THE  COMFORT  OF  OLD  AGE  SURE 


GET  A POLICY  IN 

TheManufacturersLife 

Insurance  Company 

TORONTO,  - CANADA. 
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Contains  183  Large  Engravings. 

This  book  cost  us  over  $3,000  to  produce.  The 
cover  is  a beautiful  live  stock  picture,  litho- 
graphed in  colors.  The  book  contains  160  pages, 
size  6y2x9y2,  gives  history,  description  and  illu- 
stration of  the  various  breeds  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs  and  poultry.  Many  stockmen  say 
they  would  not  take  five  dollars  for  their  copy 
if  they  could  not  get  another.  The  finely  illu- 
strated veterinary  department  will  save  you 
hundreds  of  dollars,  as  it  treats  of  all  the  ordin- 
ary diseases  to  which  stock  are  subject  and  tells 
you  how  to  cure  them. 

MAILED  FREE.  POSTAGE  PREPAID. 
Write  for  it  at  once  and  answer  the  following 
questions: 

1st — Name  the  paper  you  saw  this  offer  in. 

2nd — How  many  head  of  stock  do  you  own? 
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ADDRESS  AT  ONCE. 

International  Stock  Food  Co. 

TORONTO,  CANADA, 

Sole  Manufacturers  of 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD 

THREE  FEEDS  FOR  1 CENT 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD,  3 FEEDS 
FOR  ONE  CENT,  is  a purely  vegetable  MEDI- 
CINAL preparation  composed  of  roots,  herbs, 
seeds,  barks,  etc.  I is  equally  good  and  very 
profitable  to  use  with  horses,  colts,  cattle,  cows, 
calves,  hogs,  pigs,  sheep  or  lambs,  because  it 
purifies  the  blood,  tones  up  and  permanently 
strengthens  the  entire  system,  keeps  them 
healthy  and  generally  aids  digestion  and  as- 
similation, so  that  each  animal  obtains  more 
nutrition  from  the  grain  eaten.  In  this  way 
it  will  save  you  grain  and  MAKE  YOU  LARGE 
CASH  PROFITS.  You  don’t  spend  money  when 
you  feed  International  Stock  Food.  You  save 
money  because  the  GRAIN  SAVED  will  pay 
much  more  than  the  cost  of  the  International! 
Stock  Food.  Refuse  all  substitutes  and  get 
paying  results  by  using  only  the  genuine  Inter- 
national Stock  Food. 

THREE  FEEDS  FOR  1 CENT 

Dan  Patch  Mailed  Free 

When  you  write  for  Stock  Book  mentioned 
above  ask  for  a picture  of  Dan  Patch  1:55,  and 
it  will  be  included  free  of  charge. 

International  Stock  Food  Co. 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 


CHEMISTRY 

AND 

PHYSICS 

APPARATUS 

and 

Best  German  Glassware 
The 

LARGEST  SCHOOL  SUP- 
PLY HOUSE  IN  CANADA 


Send  for  Free  Illustrated 
Catalogue. 

The  Geo.  M.  Hendry  Co.  Ltd. 

215-219  Victoria  Street, 
TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


^ j i 

LEAD  ARSENATE  M 

is  better,  in  every  way,  than  any  other  spray  for 
worms,  codlin  moth,  potato  bugs,  asparagus  B 
beetle  and  other  leaf-eating  insects.  Vanco  K 
sprays  easier,  sticks  to  the  leaves  better,  K 
does  not  burn  the  foliage,  and  always  kills  M 
the  insects.  Contains  guaran'eed  amount  Of 


/ 

M Our 
M Ferti 

J Potash 


of  arsenic  oxide — of  uniform  strength  and 
highest  quality.  It  is  made  in  Canada.  This 
means  no  duty  to  pay,  lowest  prices,  lower 
freight  from  a HOME  industry, 
ur  book  on  spraying  is  free.  Write  for  a copy. 
Fertilizers — We  also  sell  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Nitrate  o 
Sulphate  of  Potash  and  Acid  Phosphate. 

Chemical  Laboratories  Limited 

120-130  Van  Horne  Street,  TORONTO 
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Don’t  put  Money 
in  a Letter! 

Letters  are  frequently  lost 
or  mislaid.  The  proper  way 
to  remit  money  is  by 

Dominion 
Express 


Economy 
Convenience 
Safety 


Money  Orders  and 
Foreign  Drafts 


They  are  issued  in  the  currency  of  the  country  on  which  drawn,  and  are 
payable  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  If  lost  or  delayed  in  the  mails,  a 
prompt  refund  is  arranged  or  new  order  issued  without  further  charge- 
Travellers’  'Cheques,  issued  in  denominations  of  $10,  $20,  $50,  $100  and 
$200,  the  handiest  way  of  carrying  funds.  'Foreign  Money  Bought  and 
Sold.  Money  transferred  to  all  parts  of  the  world  by  Telegraph  and 
Cable. 


AGENCIES  THROUGHOUT  CANADA. 

Dominion  Express  Company,  General  Offices:  Toronto,  Ontario. 


1 


THE  CENTURY  CREAM  VAT 

Is  something  entirely  new — send  for  description  and  prices. 

THE  ‘’SUCCESS”  COMBINED  CHURN  and  BUTTER  WORKER 
Known  everywhere  to  be  the  best. 

THE  GLAUS  BUTTER  PRINTER 

In  use  in  all  the  best  creameries  in  Canada  and  the  U.  S. 

MILK  BOTTLING  MACHINERY;  BOTTLES,  WASHERS 
And  everything  for  the  milk  depot. 

CHEESE  FACTORY,  CREAMERY,  and  DAIRY  MACHINERY. 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  these  lines  in  Canada,  and  carry 
a complete  stock.  Write  for  catalogues  and  prices. 

C.  RICHARDSON  & CO. 

ST.  MARYS,  -------  ONTARIO 

Branches  at  Winnipeg,  Calgary  and  Vancouver. 
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will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen  Joints, 
Bruises,  Soft  Bunches.  Cure  Boils,  i'is« 
tula  or  any  unhealthy  sore  quickly: 
pleasant  to  use;  does  not  blister 
under  bandage  or  remove  the  hair, 
and  you  can  work  the  horse.  $2  per 
bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 
Horse  Book  7 D free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR  , for  mankind, 
$1.C0  per  bottle.  Roduccs  Varicose 
y-Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele, 
Goitre.  Wens,  Strains,  Bruises, 
stops  Pain  and  inflammation 
F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  177  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

LYMANS  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Agents. 


Edmonton,  Alta.,  Nov.  19,  1909. 
Dear  Sir,— 

I have  used  your  ABSORBINE  on  a 
bog  spavin  on  my  two-year-old  colt, 
and  have  cleared  it  off. 

Yours  truly, 
r.  m.  McDermott. 


Stop  the  Leaks 

Heat  costs  money- — .why  waste  it 
in  a leaky  house? 

A few  dollars  spent  in  “SOVER- 
EIGN” Sheathing  Felt  to  interline 
walls,  floors  and  ceilings  stops 
these  expensive  and  perpetual  leaks 
of  heat,  and  saves  far  more  than 
the  cost. 

“SOVEREIGN” 

Sheathing  Felt 

(Trade  Mark  Reg.) 

does  more  than  stop  drafts — it  in- 
sulates the  house  and  actually  keeps 
it  warm. 

Besides,  it’s  waterproof,  vermin- 
proof  and  practically  indestructible. 

Ask  the  nearest  Ruberoid  Dealer 
for  samples,  or  write  us  direct  for 
sample  and  Booklet  A. 

The  Standard  Paint  Co. 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED. 
Makers  of  Ruberoid  Roofing  38 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 


Balsam 

A Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Care 


The  Safest,  Beit  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
end  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING*  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Toronto,  Ont. 


Increased  yield  assured  through  SPRAYING. 

ASPINWALL 

Single  and  Double  Cylinder  Sprayers. 

A MACHINE  for  nearly  every  PHASE  of 
SPRAYING. 

Write  for  Special  Sprayer  Circular. 

Aspinwa.ll  Mfg.  Co. 

112  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Michigan,  U.S.A. 
Canadian  Factory,  Guelph,  Ontario. 
World’s  Oldest  and  Largest 
Makers  of  Potato  Machinery. 


LAWN  SWINGS 


Just  the  thing  for  your  lawn,  garden  or 
anywhere  you  can  enjoy  sitting  out  of  doors. 
Made  in  three  sizes  at  three  prices.  Built 
solid  and  strong  in  neat  design  and  hand- 
some finish- 

Quite  inexpensive  too. 

If  interested,  write  for  Booklet  K,  which 
tells  all  about  Summer  Furniture. 

The  Stratford  Mfg.  Co., 

LIMITED 

STRATFORD,  - - ONTARIO. 
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A fence  of  this  kind  only  16  to  23c.  per  running  foot.  Shipped  in  rolls.  Anyone  can  put 
it  on  the  posts  without  special  tools.  We  were  the  originators  of  this  fence.  Have  sold 
hundreds  of  miles  for  enclosing  parks,  lawns,  gardens,  cemeteries,  churches,  station 
grounds,  etc.,  etc.  Supplied  in  any  lengths  desired,  and  painted  either  white  or  green. 
Also,  Farm  Fences  and  Gates,  Netting,  Baskets,  Mats,  Fence  Tools,  etc.,  etc.  Ask  for  our 
1911  catalog,  the  most  complete  fence  catalog  ever  published. 


The  PAGE  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Ltd.,  WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

Branches — Toronto,  Cor.  King  and  Atlantic  Ave.  Montreal,  505-517  Notre  Dame  .St.  W. 


St.  John,  37  Dock  St.  The  largest  fence  and  gate  manufacturers  in  Canada.  507 


Che  Canadian  monte  to  tbe  80kst 

When  you  travel  to  Winnipeg,  Western  Canada  or  the  Pacific 
Coast,  be  sure  your  ticket  reads  via  the  route  that  will  insure  you 
the  most  comfortable  trip.  The  following  reasons  prove  the  super- 
iority of  the 

Canadian  pacific  mailway 

1.  The  only  through  line;  coaches,  tourist  and  standard 
sleepers  daily  to  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver. 

2.  The  shortest  and  fastest  route ; unexcelled  equipment. 

3.  The  avoidance  of  customs  and  transfei  troubles. 


ASK  ANY  AGENT 
FOR  PARTICULARS 


ASK  ANY  AGENT 
FOR  PARTICULARS 
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THE  PAGES  OF  THIS  JOURNAL  ARE  PRINTED  ON 

Reliance  Coated  Book 

Manufactured  UNDER  A SPECIAL  FORMULA  Exclusively  For 

The  Buntin,  Reid  Co.,  of  Toronto,  Ontario 

By  THE  CANADA  COATING  MILLS  CO.,  of  Georgetown,  Ontario 


Mr.  Graham  asked  McKee  to  cal-  form  him  that  his  answer  was  wrong, 
culate  the  discount  on  a bill  of  ex-  being  under  the  mark.  “Yes,  but,” 
change  at  four  per  cent,  from  Novem-  said  McKee,  “just  think  how  short  the 
ber  1st  to  February  1st,  and  then  in-  day’s  are  at  this  time  of  the  year.” 


AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES 

REFERENCES 

At  Guelph,  Truro,  St.  Anne  de  Bellevue, 
Winnipeg,  and  the  trad?  generally. 


PURITM 


For  bread, 
for  cakes, 
for  biscuits, 
for  pies- 
the  flour 
that  will  win 


and  hold 


your 


“ More  bread 
and  f 

better  bread” 


confidence 
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Windmills! 

Towers  girded 
every  five  feet 
apart  and  double 
braced. 

Grain  Grinders. 

Pumps. 

Tanks. 

Gas  and  Gasoline 
Engines. 

Concrete  Mixers. 

Write  for 
Catalogues. 

Goold,  Shapely  & Muir  Co. 

BRANTFORD,  CANADA.  Llmitcd 


(9 his  ^Magazine  is  printed^  by 

Gbe  loitdon  advertiser 

PRINTING  OF  THE  BETTER  KIND. 

LONG  DISTANCE  PHONE  175  LONDON,  ONT. 


Underwood  — the  world’s 
best  typewriter  — more 
generally  used  in  Canada 
than  all  other  makes 
combined. 

75%  of  operators  are 
trained  on  the  Under- 
wood. 

United  Typewriter  Co.  Ltd. 

Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg 
Hamilton,  London,  Halifax,  St.  John,  Edmonton 
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Many  a farmer  wastes  many  a dollar 
tinkering  with  antiquated 
binders — but  you  need  not  have 
any  such  useless  bother  and 
needless  loss.  Choose 

the  binder  that 

has  proved  itself 


Main  power  Work  a Frost  & Wood  No.  3 as  hard  as  you  like  on  what- 

frame  of  ever  field  you  like.  Have  no  fear  of  its  breaking  down  from 

heavy  steel  bumps  or  thumps.  It  is  built  to  stand  unusual  strains — has 
Frort  & Wood  Quality  of  material  and  workmanship  in 
every  part. 

Knotfer  Seventy  years  experience  building  farm  machinery  for 

simply  Canada — that’s  one  of  the  whys  for  the  staunchness  of  the 

can’t  balk  Frost  & Wood  No.  3.  Yet,  for  all  its  strength,  it  is  the  light- 

est draft  Binder  made.  For  it  has  large  roller  bearings  at 
every  place  where  friction  might  come. 

Easily  hand-  bet  us  tell  you  the  names  of  other  farmers  who  have  been 
led  and  li  ht  running  our  Binders  for  fifteen  years,  with  almost  no  outlay 

**  except  for  new  sections.  We  build  our  machines  to  work. 

in  draft  and  [0  u)eart  not  for  one  or  two  years,  but  for  a lifetime. 

You  should  learn — and  we  will  gladly  show  you — what  the 
exclusive  features  of  the  No.  3 mean  to  you  in  dollars  and 
time  saved.  Write  us  to-day  for  facts. 


Double  steel 
brace 
prevents 
sagging 

Ties  any 
sized  bundle 
evenly 


Good  for  a 
lifetime’s 
service 


Invest  a postcard  and 
five  minutes  time  to  get 
Catalog  from 

Frost*  Wood 
Co.,  Limited, 

Smith’s  Falls,  Can. 


Frost  &Wq 


mder 
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Opportunities 

in 


Western 

Canada 


Immense  new  fields  of  activity  have  been  -thrown  open  for  the  Manufacturer, 
Agriculturist  and  Business  Man  in  Western  Canada;  and  easy  access  has  been 
given  to  new  unspoiled  territories  where  opportunities  are  afforded  for  every  kind 
of  enterprise. 


INDUSTRIES 

The  best  of  six  provinces  is  available 
along  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  System.  There  is  coal,  and 
plenty  of  it  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Alberta; 
Ontario  is  noted  for  its  extensive  quanti- 
ties of  Iron,  Nickel,  Copper  and  Silver. 
The  greatest  Water  powers  in  Canada 
are  adjacent  or  within  transmissable  dis- 
tance of  Canadian  Northern  Towns.  FOR 
THE  SPORTSMAN  and  TRAVELLER— 
lake,  river  and  mountain  scenery  from 
Atlantic  Coast  to  the  Rockies;  Moose, 


Caribou,  Elk,  Black  Bear,  and  Deer; 
Salmon,  Trout,  Ouananiche,  Tuna  and 
Black  Bass. 

FARMING 

The  Canadian  Northern  traverses  the 
most  fertile  sections  of  Western  Canada; 
through  the  famous  Saskatchewan  Valley 
wheat  lands,  the  well-wooded,  well-wat- 
ered Prince  Albert  and  Shellbrook  dis- 
trict. The  Railway  lands — thousands  of 
acres — were  selected  by  experts.  The 
services  of  the  Land  Department  are  free 
to  homesteader  and  land-buyer  alike. 


WRITE  TO  THE  INFORMATION  BUREAU 

Canadian  Northern  Railway  System,  Toronto 


Armstrong 

Carriages 

Manufacturers  of  up-to-date  Carriages  and  Spring 
Wagons  of  all  descriptions  — Automobile  Seat 
Bikes,  Automobile  Seat  Top  Buggies,  Surries,  Road 
Wagons,  Delivery  Wagons,  Democrats,  etc. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  particulars. 

The  J.  B.  Armstrong  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd. 

GUELPH,  ONTARIO 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME  FOR  NATURE  BOOKS! 

NEW  NATURE  LIBRARY 

A Series  of  Books  with  Colored  Plates  and  Photographs  from  Life. 


MAMMALS — “American  Animals,”  by  Witmer  Stone  and  Wm.  Everitt  Cram.  Six  color 
plates  and  over  100  photographs  from  life.  $3.00  net  (postage  24  cents  extra). 

FISH — “American  Food  and  Game  Fishes,”  by  David  Starr  Jordan  and  Barton  W.  Ever- 
mann.  Ten  color  plates,  100  photographs  of  live  fish  in  the  water,  and  200  text  cuts. 
$4.00  net  (postage  34  cents  extra). 

WILD  FLOWERS — “Nature’s  Garden,”  by  Neltje  Blanchan.  Thirty-two  colored  plates. 

48  black  and  white.  $3.00  net  (postage  30  cents  extra). 

BIRDS  AND  BIRDS’  NESTS — “Bird  Neighbors,”  by  Neltje  Blanchan.  Introduction  by 
John  Burroughs.  Forty-eight  colored  plates,  $2.00.  “Birds  that  Hunt  and  Are 
Hunted,”  by  Neltje  Blanchan.  Introduction  by  G.  O.  Shields  (Coquina).  Forty-eight 
colored  plates,  $2.00.  “Bird  Homes,”  by  A.  R.  Dugmore.  Sixteen  colored  plates,  32 
black  and  white,  $2.00  net  (postage  20  cents  extra). 

BUTTERFLIES  AND  MOTHS— “The  Butterfly  Book,”  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland.  Forty-eight 
colored  plates.  Special  net  $3.00  (postage  30  cents  extra).  “The  Moth  Book,”  by 
Dr.  W.  J.  Holland.  Forty-eight  colored  plates  and  many  text  cuts.  $4.00  net 
(postage  34  cents  extra). 

INSECTS — “The  Insect  Book,”  by  Dr.  Leland  O.  Howard.  Sixteen  colored  plates,  32  black 
and  white,  $3.00  net  (postage  32  cents  extra). 

MUSHROOMS — “The  Mushroom  Book,”  by  Nina  L.  Marshall.  Twenty-four  colored  plates, 

24  black  and  white,  and  about  100  text  cuts,  $3.00  net  (postage  28  cents  extra). 

TREES — “The  Tree  Book,”  by  Julia  E.  Rogers.  Sixteen  colored  plates,  and  nearly  350 
photographs.  Net  $4.00  (postage  34  cents  extra). 

FROGS — “The  Frog  Book,”  by  Mary  C.  Dickerson.  Sixteen  colored  plates,  and  nearly  300 
black  and  white  photographs  from  life.  Net  $4.00  (postage  34  cents  extra). 

MOSSES  AND  LICHENS — “Mosses  and  Lichens,”  by  Nina  L.  Marshall.  Thirty-two  pages 

....  of  half-tones,  16  colored  plates  and  1,445  line  drawings.  Net  $4.00  (postage  34c  extra). 

REPTILES — “The  Reptile  Book,”  by  Raymond  L.  Ditmars.  Illustrations,  8 plates  in 
color  and  128  in  black  and  white,  from  photographs,  which  excel  anything  now 
existing  on  this  subject.  Net  $4.00  (postage  34  cents  extra). 

WILLIAM  BRIGGS , 22=37  Richmond  St.  W.,  Toronto 


An  Ideal  Disinfectant,  Germicide 
Deodorant,  Antiseptic  and 
Parasiticide. 

For  Hospitals,  Veterinary  and  Domestic  Use 
Write  for  Descriptive  Booklet. 


PARKE,  DAVLS 


Manufacturing  Chemists  and  Biologists, 

WALKER.  VS  LEE,  ONTARIC 

Eastern  Depot,  378  St.  Paul  Street,  MONTREAL,  QUE, 
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"Che  MASSEY- HARRIS 

CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Saves  more  of  the  cream 
at  all  temperatures  than 
any  others 

Because 

It  has  a larger  skimming 
area,  over  which  the  milk 
is  uniformly  distributed, 
and  because  there  are  no 
conflicting  currents  of  milk 
and  cream  in  the  bowl. 

Vhe 

Self-Balancing 
■■  Bowl 


SPINS  LIKE  A TOP 

On  a Ball  Bearing  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Spindle  and  at 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Bowl.  It  runs  easily  and 
smoothly,  skims  clean  and  is  easy  to  wash. 


Full  description  and  some  valuable  hints  on 
dairying  are  contained  in  a beautifully  illustrated 
booklet 

" PROFITABLE  DAIRYING 

Get  one  from  the 

MASSEY-HARRIS 

AGENT. 


Asbestos 
Cement 
Shingles 

Tihe  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  application  of  our  No.  8,  l'2"xl2" 
Asbestos-Cement  Shingle,  with  ridge  and  hips  finished  with  the  Asbestos  roll. 

The  roof  is  fire  and  waterproof  and  is  not  affected  by  frosts. 

This  illustration  shows  but  one  of  the  many  .shapes  in  which  these  Shingles 
are  manufactured. 

For  information  and  details,  address 

TBn ® ^,©Ib@©G®s  MsunmnSsKsdosirnnDi  C®0 

(Factory  at  Laohine.)  705  Eastern  Townships  Bank  Building,  Montreal,  Canada. 


The  Royal  Military  College  oi  Canada 


The  Royal  Military  College  of  Canada. 

There  are  few  national  institutions  of  more 
value  and  interest  to  the  country  than  the 
Royal  Military  'College  of  Canada.  Not- 
withstanding this,  its  object  and  the  work  it 
is  accomplishing  are  not  sufficiently  under- 
stood by  the  general  public. 

The  College  is  a 'Government  institution, 
designed  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
instruction  in  all  branches  of  military  science 
to  cadets  and  officers  of  the  Canadian  Mili- 
tia- In  fact  it  corresponds  to  Woolwich  and 
Sandhurst. 

The  Commandant  and  military  instructors 
are  all  officers  on  the  active  list  of  the  Im- 
perial army,  lent  for  the  purpose,  and  there 
is  in  addition  a complete  staff  of  professors 
for  the  civil  subjects  which  form  such  , an 
important  part  of  the  College  course.  Medi- 
cal attendance  is  also  provided. 

Whilst  the  College  is  organized  on  a 
strictly  military  basis  the  cadets  receive  a 
practical  and  scientific  training  in  subjects 
essential  to  a sound  modern  education. 

The  course  includes  a thorough  grounding 
in  Mathematics,  Civil  Engineering,  Survey- 
ing, Physics,  Chemistry,  French  and  English. 
• The  strict  discipline  maintained  at  the 
College  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  features 


of  the  course,  and,  in  addition,  the  constant 
practice  of  gymnastics,  drills  and  outdoor 
exercise  of  all  kinds,  ensures  health  and 
excellent  physical  condition. 

Commissions  in  all  branches  of  the  Im- 
perial service  and  Canadian  Permanent  Force 
are  offered  annually. 

The  diploma  of  graduation,  is  considered 
by  the  authorities  conducting  the  examina- 
tion for  Dominion  Band  Surveyor  to  be 
equivalent  to  a university  degree,  and  by  ithe 
Regulations  of  the  Daw  Society  of  Ontario, 
it  obtains  the  same  examination  as  a B.  A. 
degree. 

The  length  of  the  course  is  three  years,  in 
three  terms  of  '$||  months  each. 

The  total  cost  of  the  course,  including 
board,  uniform,  instructional  material,  and 
all  extras,  is  about  $809. 

The  annual  competitive  examinations  for 
admission  to  the  College,  take  place  in  May 
of  each  year,  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
several  military  districts. 

For  full  particulars  regarding  this  examin- 
ation and  for  any  other  information,  appli- 
cation should  be  made  'to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Militia  Council,  Ottawa,  Ont-;  or  to  the 
Commandant,  Royal  Military  College,  King- 
ston, Ont.  H.Q.  94 — 5 9 — 09„ 
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LOW  BUTTER  PRICES 

Me.  j the  Best  Separator 
of  Still  Greater  Importance 


There  could  be  no  greater  mis- 
take on  the  part  of  the  intelligent 
dairy  farmer  than  to  put  off  the 
purchase  of  a cream  separator 
this  year  because  cream  and  but- 
ter prices  are  unfortunately  lower 
than  they  have  been  for  several 
years  past. 

Nor  could  there  be  any  greater 
mistake  than  to  be  tempted  to 
buy  an  inferior  separator  at  a 
trifle  less  first  cost  on  this  ac- 
count. 

There  may  be  money  in  dairy- 
ing when  prices  are  high  with  a 
second  or  third  grade  separator 
or  even  without  any  at  all. 

But  when  prices  are  low  the 

use  of  a DE  EA'VA'L  separator, 
with  its  greater  saving  and  more 
economical  operation  than  any 
other,  usually  marks  the  dividing- 
line  between  profit  and  loss  in 
dairy  farming*. 

There  is  still  money  in  dairy- 
ing with  a DE  LAVAL  separa- 
tor, but  the  chances  are  that  there 
is  very  little  without  one. 


Moreover,  you  don’t  have  to 
pay  cash  tiown  for  a DE  LAVAL 
separator,  if  it  may  be  inconven- 
ient to  do  vso.  You  can  buy  one 
on  such  liberal  terms  that  it  will 
actually  pay  for  itself  from  its 
savings,  even  at  present  dairy 
prices. 

With  butter  prices  as  they  are 

there  never  was  greater  need  to 
buy  a DE  LAVAL  separator,  nor 
stronger  reason  not  to  buy  an  in- 
ferior separator  or  to  get  along 
without  any.' 

You  need  not  be  in  doubt  about 

it.  Just  arrange  with  the  nearest 
DE  LAVAL  agent  to  see  and 
try  a DE  LAVAL  machine  for 
yourself.  Do  this  if  you  already 
have  another  kind,  and  try  any 
other  kind  at  the  same  time  if 
the  maker  or  agent  will  let  yoh 
do  so. 

If  there  is  no  De  Laval  agent 

near  you  write  us  -direct  for  any 
information  you  desire,  and  with 
the  height  of  the  dairy  season  at 
hand  by  all  means  don’t  delay" 
prompt  action.  j | 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


14  and  16  Princess  Street, 

WINNIPEG. 


173-177  William  Street, 

MONTREAL. 
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